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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the relationship between school 
type and the participation and influence of teachers in school 
management, and between school type and the principal's influence in 
certain issues and professional interaction with teachers in 
elementary schools. The principals were the chief , source of 
information. An introduction explains the purpose cf the report. 
Chapter 2 explains the method in which ^responses were gathered from 
the participants of the study and measured. ChapterJ^ discusses the 
relationship between teacher collaboration and teacjM^participa tion 
and influence in school decision-making. The relatioiWIip between 
teacher collaboration and the influence of the principal are examined 
in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 looks at school characteristics and 
environmental factors affecting participation and influence. Policy 
implications of the results of this study are examined in Chapter 6. 
It was concluded that collaboration leads to greater interaction 
between principals and teachers. Teachers involved in team teaching 
and joint teaching demonstrated considei:ably mbre influence in school 
decisions on personnel, administration, pupil management, curricula, 
and teaching methods than did teachers in scho<5ls where there was no 
collaboration. In schools where there were many teams^ much joint 
teaching, and s^hared decision-making, principals as well as teachers 
felt more, rathet^ than less, influential. The appendixes include the 
sampling procedure, research instruments, and comparative datJ^i from 
teachers. (SK) 
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Introductory Statement. 



. The mission of the Stanford Center for Research and Develppment 
in Teaching is to improve teaching in American schopls. Current major 
operations include three research and development programs — Teaching ^ 
Effectiveness, The Environment for Teaching, and Teaching and Linguistic 
Pluralism — and two programs combining research and technical assistance, 
the Stanford Urban/Rural Leadership Training Institute and the Hoover/ 
Stanford Teacher Corps Project. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources is also a part of the Center. A program of exploratory and re-- 
lated studies provides for smaller studies not part of the major programs. 

This report is drawn from the author's dissertation, "The Relation- 
ship between Teacher Collaboration and Teacher and Principal Influence 
and Participation in School Decision Making" (Stanford University, 1975). 
Part of this material was presented at ^the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Washington, D. C.*, 1975. The study was 
carried out in the Program on the Environment for pleaching. 
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TEACHER COLLABORATION, PRINCIPAL INFLUENCE^ - | 
AND DECISION MAKING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Rudolph Johnson 



.1. INTRODUCTION 

Questions of power and influence have occupied students of organi- 
zations for as long as organizations have been studied.. In recent years, 
some long-held assumptions concerning control and influence have been 
challenged. Proponents of participative management practices have argued 
for years in favor of greater involvement of rank-and-file employees in 
decision making, claiming greater organizational effectiveness as well 
as more satisfied, less alienated employees. Other scholars, most notably 
Arnold Tannenbaum, (1968), have taken the "study of participation and in- 
fluence much further. Tannenbkum contends that a high levet^ of influence 
in organizational affairs by both rank-and-rile employees/and managers 
is associated with greater organizational effectivenessyand' satisfaction. 
In other words, it is desirable to have both stTOng an9 influential 
managers and strong and influential subordinates. Th^s 'argument seems 
to; contradict the common sense notion that in order for leaders to be 
strong and influential in determining the course of events and decisions 
in an organization, they must exercise a great deal of control at the 
expense\>| control or Jtnfluence by the rank and file. * 

Tannenbaum's argument is based on the pren^se that in any human 
situation, the 'total amount of influence^ exist/ing in the situabi^on is 
not fixed. Power or influence is like love or knowledge. We can all 
have more of it. Because sopie attain irtore of |lt does ngt mean that 
others must have less of it, even in the sa^e group or organization. 
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^For my purposes, the words "power," ''control,'*, a'nd "influence" 
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This way of thinking assumes a nonmechanistic view of organizations 
and organizational management. Tannenbaum (1968) uses the term "organic 
borrowed- from the ""writings o|JiBurns and Stalker (1961) and others, to « 
describe organizations that are characterised by complex networks of 
control. Members of such organizations are deeply involved w^^r each 

^other in complex ways. The total amount ^of control or influencp e> 
cised is very high; "both managers and subordinates are controlled or 
influenced by others within the situation to a high degree. Whe;n 
comparisons are made between similar organizations doing the same type 
of work, persons employed in the high-control, "organic** organizations 
report a Higher level of iryfluence on the organization's life than their 
counterparts in more mechanistic organizations. 

Let us apply Tannenbaum' s argument to school managen^fent. We might 
expect that if-w^ were to investigate a great many elementary schools, 
we would find them differing in the 4G8ree to which teachers participate 
in decision making. To put it anothef way, we might expect that schools 
would differ in the amount of control* teachers exercise over the conduct 
oTf the school. To investigate the arguments posed by Tannenbaum, we 
would need to know whether principals^Mif f er in the manner and degree in 
which tl^ey influence decisions within th,e schools under study, ^nd 
whether the difference or lack of difference has? any relation to the 
amount of control or influence exercised b^x the teachers. 

Since school4^are highly tr^itional organizations with well- 

.^eveloped expectations about relations among teachers and between 
teachers and the principal, it is not easy to find elementary schools 
in large numbers v>hlch di-ffer in some significant way from other schools 
Fortunately, a recent innovation (Qr more precisely, cluster of innova- 
tions) has resulted in some real differences. This is team teaching, 
frequently ad6pted in conjunction with the modification or construction 
of buildings t;o provide open space classroom areas. 

Even though team teaching and opejn space classrooms are a major 
innovation, research on the organizational implications' of these changes 
has been surprisingly sparse. Much of\the available research has been, 
and is being conducted at Stanford University and at the University of 



Oregon (Pellegrin, 1970; Meyer and Cohen et al. , 1971; Marram, Dornbusch,, 
and Scott, 1972; Schiller, 1972). The present study is part of the 
continuing invest^.gat ion of organizational factors affecting education 
conducted at the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching. 

j One of the most interesting findings in both the Meyer ^nd Cohen 

study and the Pellegrin ctudy was that when teachers work in teams, they 

.have significantly greater influence on decision making and policy formu- 
Xation within the school. This fact alone is highly significant for 
school managers. It may' help explain some .of the difficulties associated* 
with the introduction of team teaching and open space classrooms in schools 
If principals, teachers, or both' are unw^^ing or unprepared to change 
the patr^'fns'oT control and i^ifluence^^ thin the school, it may be 
very difficult for any form of teaming to work successfully. 

The present study takes some of the findings of these two studies 
as a starting point and carries the investigation further. Both of 
these studies report perceptions of' teachers. They acknowledge that 
persons in different positions within an organization may have different 
perceptions of the sam^ situation. Also, these studies focused on 

-extreme cases: schcfols with full open space and teaming or none at all. 
Pellegrin focused on a particular form of team teaching, the multiOnit 
elementary 'school, an organizat ional 'Structure developed at Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning and adog^ed in 
some form by schools throughout the country. The present study examines 
a very large sample of elementary schools of all descriptions. 

* The earlier investigations asked ^^general questions about influence. 
The results obtained raise the question whether the increased influence 
described by teamed teachers was only a general sense of influenc^, and 
whether the measure of influence can^be made specific by asking about 
actual decisions commonly made in schools. 

The influence of the principals was not dealt with dn much detail 
in the earlier studies. The tethers Meyer and Cohen studied described 
the principals as having I'^s influence than principals in conventional 
schools. Pellegrin reported that 'teachers in the multiunit schools wero 
not as dependent on the principal as teachers in conventional schools. 
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The principals' view of the matter was not asked. A common sense view- ' , 

poitit would hold that if • the ' teachers see the principals as less in- 
fluential in teaming and open space schools, the principals must in 
^^^'^ fact have less influence ar\^must find their positij^ns as^managers ^ 
undermined. Tannenbaum's arguments, however, suggest the opposite: in 
schools 'with higher teacher influence^ the principals may express the 
belief that their own influence is also greater. Packard Carlson , . 
Charters, ^nd Moser X ^9?~3) 'demo i i sl t a led^hHtr air- the strhools iti tiie --—^ _ 



Meyer and Cohen study, the principals' power v^riedv^independently of 
the teachers' power, so that both could be described as high or low in ✓ 
the same school. 

Packard and his associates raised anotTier relevant issue. The link- 
ing of teachers in some form of team teaching may constitute a reorgani- 
zation of the work structure (instruction), or it may constitute a re- 



organization of school governance — two very different things. For* ' - v. 

example, if teachers meet regularly to discuss issues of common conc^fn* 
but do not actually teach together, the worV structure of thd school 
may be essentially untouched. Teachers still 'relate to pupils in the 
same way, and there have been no changes in the division of ^l^Dor.. Or 
if ^teachers talk primarily to a team leader or unit leaderX^ position 
that did not previoCisly exist), and consequently no lon^r communicate - . \. 
as much with the principal, the governance of the school may be re- 
^^xfTP^nized , leaving the work of teaching unchanged ip^ny fundament;al 
sense. On the other hand, if teachers who previoiisly worked alone now 
work together daily in the classroom, jointly pl;anning and coordinating ' 
all activities, dividing up the work, and having joint responsibility • ' ^ 

for what happens in the^^x^jom, we may say^that the-^ork structure of the 
school has been reorgfanizei. The question for research was whether ex- ^ 
panded teacher pa\ticj,pdxion and influence in scKool decision making is 
associated with a reorganization of thfe work structure, a reorganization 
of the' governance structure, or both. " ^ 




Moving toward a More Organit Work Structure 

The posited expansion of the influence of teachers through the y 
effects of teaming and open space takes pjace in organizations in which 
the teachers' tasks are scarcely controlled or evaluated. Lor tie (1969) 
describes school principals as individuals who are vulnerable in their 
positions while at the same time having only limited control over 
I subordinates. Principals do not customarily provide detailed and 
exacting instructions on classroom activities. Instep, school decision 
making is characterized by a high proportion of low-coAstraint decisions. 
Control is focused on ^points of possible trouble. Otherwise, many 
/ options remain open. In this situation, the stage is set f o¥ v^eachers 
to make decisions together. No new delegation of authority tpi teachers 
is' neces'sary. ^ ' * ' ^ \ 

When the' \3^fk s\ructure of the school is changed so that teachers 
teach jointly, they are obliged to make some decisions jointly. In less 
intensive forms of teaming, as when' teachers' meet regular^^j^orjj5)lanning , 
there is less pressure to reach agreement. In either case, the control 
. and evaluation structure of the school does not militate against joint / 
decision making, even if a long tradition of solo^|g^rf ormance by class-'^^ 
.room teachers does. ' , ^ 

Joint decision making, however, is a phenomenon that has effects 
^x^beyond the simple accomplishment of decisions, Molnar (1971) found 
that teachers who actively participate in team processes or who have 
influence in teams feel th^t they haV^ greater influence within the , 
school outside the team as well as withiirk^it. - 

Tannenbaum poiriis out that when a participative management system 
is introduced, the total amount of control exercised In^N^ie orgaaization 
is usually increased. Applying this to the schools in whieh teachers 
work in teams, many teachers are exercising control over the w^rjc of 
other teaches fand being controLLed in return). One of fellegriri^^^ 
major findings^^^s that interdefpendence developed among the teachers 
multiunit schools. Interdepemdent relationships, in Tannenbaum s terms.,* 
are relationships in which control^ is being exercised — not one-way 
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12. ' Decisions establishing school policies on the use of the 
playground, buildings, and equipment (for the pup~ils and 
staff of this school). 

These twelve classes -of decisions were selected from a much longer list 
following numerous trial interviews with principals and other school^er- 
sonnel. They cover four broad areas in which decisions are made within 
local elementary schools: personnel decisions (questions 1, 6, and 8); 
decisions concerning* curriculum and teaching methods (questions 2, 5, 
and 11); pupil control decisions (questions 3, 9, and 10); and' adminis- 
trative decisions (questions 4, 1 y and 12). 

These twelve item^ were used twice in each interview. The first 
time, each principal was asked to rate the degree of panticipat ion for 
each of five individuals or groups who might share in making that de- 
cision. The second time the reques,ted response was^tated in terms of 
influence (the instrument is in Appendix B). ^ . 

^ The possible responses offered to the interviewees on the in- 
fioeuce set were stated in zero-sum or forced-choice terms, as follows: 

1. Tliilrfi^^ec^isiDn is basically made at the district level, 
with cbixsuttat ion withythe principal and/or teachers. 

2. This decision is basically made by the principal, with ^ 
consultation with teacherrs and/or administrators. 

3. In practice, this decision is basically made by, teachers, 
althoagh the principal and perhaps district staff persons 
are influential and involved. 

4. This decision is made at the school level, and in practice 
is shared quite equally between the principal , and teachers. 

5. No decision on this matter has been made in this school; 
^question cannot be answered. ^ 



Measurement of Principal Influence 

In order to test the t?heory that sharing decision making in 

specific decisions 1^ conjpatible with increased influence in a mo^ 
general sense, a set of questions was developed asking principals to 
assess their own influence in the"7life of the school in a general way, 
(The instrument is in Appendix B. ) ' 
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do. not automat icdlly work together smoothly. Their success as teams 
may well require special support and some team facilitation skills on 
the part c>f' the principal. And since working with process issues cannot 
easily/te separated from working on substantive issues, the principal 
will undoubtedly make some substantive contribution as well. Second, 
it is probably easier for a principal to be in close contact with a few 
teams than with numerous individual teachers. He needs only a few good 
communication links rather than many in order to be reasonably well 
infornied and to exert influence by makilig his ideas and h^s judgment ^ 
known. The result should be greater total influence in the school^ since » 
both the principal and the teachers are exerting influence or control on 
more people concerning more issues. 

Adopting teaming on a large scale may contribute to the overall 
growth of teacher influence in other ways: by facilitating the spread 
of infonnation, encouraging flexibility, and increasing complexity. 
Teach^er^ in closely interacting groups probably know more about school- 
wide affairs than do teachers who work alone. One example is the expanded 
knowledge such teachers have of the perforaance and problems of other 
teachers (Marram, Dornbusch, and Scott, 1972). Although greater famil- 
iarity with school-wide problems does not mean that "such knowledge will 
be put to use, it does undermine one reason for not involving teachers ^ 
in certain decisions, namely that certain judgments must be reserved 
to the principal or other administrators because only they arie ^ . 
position to see the total purpose of the schtx^ (Campbell et al., 1971). 

Teaching in collaborative schools may be cftarac^erlr&ad' as less 
routine than teaching in conventional schools. FuTtfiermore , teachers In 
these schools must develop new procedures jointly. with other teachers. 
Even after a group of teachers has worked together awhile ft may be less 
likel}^' for it to fall into an unchanging routine than for an Individual 
teacher^ to do so, since group members change from time tp time and since 
the flexibility and individualization that are claimed as advantages of 
collaboration militate against unchanging routine. Hage and Aiken X1969) 
have shown that less routine activity is associated with broader 
participation in decision making in various organizational situations. 
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At the same time, cl^osely interacting t^eachers may have less need of the 

principal, or of oth^r administrators , I consultants , or committees, for 

approval, ideas, or o^her fonns of support." If tl)is is true, teachers 

Vill have less need to agree with principals as payment for support. 

Another factor contributing to teacher influence* is the complexity 

of the team teaching school. Open space aR^d team teaching introduce 

complexities anto the school which did not exist before. The scheduling 

of teaching activities becomes more complex because more than one teacher 

is affected by decisions on such matters as when to have noisy activities.^ 

Hiring decisions become more complex because relationships with other 

adults on the .^taff are more crucial thaii when teachers are isolated. 

i t 
In many organizational situations greater complexity in decision making' ^ 

« is related to the inclusion of itibre persons , in the decision-making , 
process ( Cljeye land 1 972) . Because of the complexities and inter- 
relationships that result from the' use of teams and open' space,, some 
decisions vhich were formerly the pi^ovirtce of principals may be 
formally delegated to teams^ of teache\^s. 

The deep involvement of t^aci^ers does not necessarily exclude 'the 
principal or render him less influential. On the contrary, as suggested 
earlier, the principal should be more de^^ly involved with the staff, 

with the result that more total influence 'Is exerted in the school. 

\ 

Both the principal and the'^teachers may cdrr^ectly believe jrhey are more 
influential than their counterparts in schooi^ in which there is less 
interaction. . \^ 

Analyt ical Concepts ^ ^ 

The term "team teaching** has soiftetimes been used to refer specif- 
ically to arrangements in which teachers conduct joint instruction with 
the same group of students (Shaplin, 196A). In many situations, however, 
the isolation of teachers is broken by means of regular planning and 
consultation sessions with other teachers, without actual joint in- 
st|/uction. For the purposes of this study, such practices were assumed 

16 \ ■ - 
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to be potentially impcn-tant . Rather than stretch the meaning of the 
term '^^^m teaching," I have chosen to use the term "teacher collabora- 
t4;0n" for any form of regular work-related interaction among- teachers . 

It is apparent that teacher collaboration in schools has two major 
dimensions: . the proportion of teachers who collaborate, and the ,in- 
tensity of the collaboration. These two dj^mensions are the basis for 
a typology of schools that is the major independent variAle'tin this 
study. 

In, order to examine teachers* influence in decision making, it was 
determined through extensive interviews that four types of decisions 
commonly arise i'n schools: decisions concerning personnel, general' 
administration, pupil management, and curriculum. (The term "pupil 
management" refers to such matters as determining which pupils should 
be assigned to which teachers, and the handling of discipline problems.) 
It was further d^ermined that decisions differ according to "levels/* 
i.e., the relative number of people affected l^y a decision. Some de- 
cisions affect only a small number of persons for a short time, for 
example thA decision to develop a new teaching unit; others affect / 
everyone in the school, such as the decision to change the entire time 
schedule. Questions for measuring teacher participation and influence 
were therefore developed for -four decision categories at three levels,,' 

Early in the conceptual ' stages of the study it was feali-zed that 
broad participation is compatible with a number of styles of leadership 
or administration. A highly paternalistic leader may keep track of 
everything going on in the school and solicit everyone's opinions, bat^ 
stilL decide most matters himselfy Or an autocratic leader^ may^ involve 
^veryone in most decisions as a/control device (.Owens, ^1970) . Principal 
with either of t hesk style^xrfiight honestly report the same level of 
participation^ by teacftets as principals who genuinely. share decisions 
^ith teachers.^^Bridges\l967) describes several forms of participation 
by, teachers, ran^ng from\imple discussion to joint decision making. 
Andtiher dif f icultyVelating \o the study of participation i» that • / 
yarticipative leadership style\ are favored in textbooks l?n educational 



administration (Owens, 1970). It -is therefore reasoaable to expact at 
least some principals to make a normative response cjn participation 
questions — they know that ^^good" principals ^re supposed to consult 
their subordinates/ \ 

For these reasons it was decided to inake\a distinction betweea 
"participation" and "influence," and to us^ bot\h concepts. "Participa- 
tion," for this study, is defined as "active inw)lvemertt or consultation 
in the process leading up t o a decision. "Influence" is^ first defined 
as the act of "basically making" the decision in question. (Some de- 
cisions under study are "basically made" by the supper intehdent , others? ' 
are made by jjr^in c i p a 1 s ^ others are made by teachers, and st^ill others^ 
are made by st^veral people jointly.) "Influence" is then defined as 
the degree to which the principal believes his work affects general 
conditions and general processes/ wi thin the school, foi^ example, the 
degree to which staff morale is affected by -his work cortipared With all 
the other things that affect it. After extensive interviews^ wit^ 
principals i^ was determined that a measure of the influence of 
principals in the latter sense should Include four areas: Vinfluence 
on the quality of relations between the school ^ajid^ its envir\onment ^ 
influence on teachers' and pupils' morale, and behavior, inf Idettc^ *on 
the performance afnd achievement of teachers and pupils, and influence* 
on the xhoice of teaching techniques and fools. ' 



Predictions * * ' ^ ' \ . 

On the basis of previou^s theoretical work and empirical studies, 
two major predictions w^re formulated: ' . ^ \ 

1. A high level of collaboration in the teacshing > task Xwhich^ 
is associated with open space school facilities) will be 
associated with inc-reased teather participation virv decision 

\ makihg in -a broad rdnge of school issues, and with^ln^reased 
sharing of influence by principals. 

2. High levels of* teacher participation and influence in^ sVhool 
decision-making processes will be, associated with greate^ 
self-perceived influ'eace oj\ the part of the principal in 
the management of the school. ^ \ ^ 
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Sampling and Data Collection 



II. 



DESIGN 

V 



/ 



The data were gathey^ed primaril}^f rom 188 principals constituting a 
St ratified^ systematic s/niple of tlie elementary school principals in six 
counties of the San F/ancisco Bay Area. The sampling procedure is de- 
scribed in AppendixT^. Each principal received a/ questionnaire to com- 
plete prior to being interviewed. Some items frq/m the questionnaire and 
the interviews are in Appendix B. Paid interviewers viith experience in 
the field of education were extensively trained /so as to minimize validity ,j 
problems relating to interviewer variation and jbias. 

The results of a study of teachers in a subsample of the school^ 
examined here are briefly compared with,tKe fi/ndings of this study in 
^Appendix C. ' 

Measurement of^ Teacher Collaboration 

The principals were asked to list all /groups of teachers in their 
schools who collaborated in planning andlojt carrying our their teacliing 
assignments, ' stating the grade level, the/ academic subjects involved, 
and the number of teachers in each group./ They were thea asked to 
select criteria that described each team; from the following list: 




A. Teachers divide children^ into groups according to either 
subject matter or ability ^nd Rotate students among groups. 

B. Teacher group m^ets at least every other week for one or 
more of the following purposes: ^planning of instruction, 
evaluation of student progress, and/or coordination of - 
student discipline. 

C. Teacher ' group members work directly with each other in 
instruction; that is, teacher jointly teach the same 
lesson to the same group of pupils. / 

D. Teacher group is collectively responsible for its students, 
' who are really assigned to the group as a whole rather than 

to any individual member. 



^ Teams of kinde^rgarten teachers only were excluded from the analysis. 
Kindergarten teachers are frequently described as teaming, sometimes as 
,ttie only team in the school; however, these "teams" usually consist of two 
teachers, one of whom^has chatge of, a morning session, the other an after- 
no'on session. Teams that were very limited in scop^, such as* a team for 
phys'^cal\ education or nju^ic only, wer^e also excludeci^^ 

< \ . \ ^- - 
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Teacher gVoup designates an official leader to coordinate 
the group's program with other teachers and with your 
office. \ 



The inf ormat ion\obtained in this way was used to construct a 
typology of schools. Two variables were constructed, one '^o describe 
the extensity of teacher collaboration, the other to describe, its 
intensity. Extensity was measured by the proportion <^f teachers in 
the school involved in a team that could be described by criterion 
B, C, or D. Intensity wd^s mea:^b<ed in the same Way, and a mean 
intensity-of-teaming score- for each\school was then constructed in 
the following manner: The number o^ teachers in each team was 
iuuitiplied by the number of criteria from B, C, and D that the principal 
had said described the team. This. product was summed over all teams, 
aiiU the sum divided by the autjiber of teachers in teams described by 
criterion B, C, or Q .for each school. 

These two variables, one d'fescribing the extensity of collabora- 
tion, the other describing! the intensity of collaboration, were then > 
trichotomized and cross-tabulated^. All^schools in the sample fell 
into five cells, providing a five-\phrt« typology: 

Type 0 (48 schools) No Collaboration 

The3,e schools were described by the principals as 
having no tea^cher collabora^tton at all, according to 
the criteria provided.. 

Type 1 (39' schools) Low Intensity,, Low Extensity 

^ Fewer than half the regular classroom teachers in ^ 

these schools were involved in\cQllaborative groups. 
Of the groups that existed^ the> typical group was described 
as meeting criterion "B," in other words, as meeting to- 
gether at least every other v^eek^to plan instruction, 
evaluate stuc^nt progress, and/or to coordinate student 
discipline. Joint teaching or joipt responsibility 
was rare. 

Type 2 (36 schools) High Intensity, Low Extensity 

In these schools, fewer tlfan half the regular classroom 
teachers were involved in co-llahorative groups, but those 
who were involved were deeply involved in collaboration. 
The average collaborative group in the' school met crit^ri/)n 
C or *D or both. In other wordss teachers who did work in 
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groups, worked together in instruction and in some cases 
had explicit joint responsibility for the same group of 
children. 

Type 3 (44 schools) Low Intensity, High Extensity 

In these schools, more than half the regular classroom 
t e_acners were_ involved an collaborative groups, but 
^for the most ijart were not involved in joint teaching 
or joint responsibility. 

Type 4 (21 schools) High Intensity, High Extensity 

In these schools, more than half the regular classroom 
teachers were involved in collaborative groups, most^of 
them teaching jointly and/or having joint responsrrtiiity . 



Measurement of Teacher Participation and Influence 

With the cjjjjective of testing a broad range of situations in 
which teachers might participate in decision making to* a greater or 
lesser extent, a set of twelve specific questions was developed: 

1. decision to hire a new teacher (the specific decision 

resulting in a contract offer). 

2. Decision to adopt a new major reading curriculum to be 
us^d within this school. . • 

^ 3. Decisions assigning pupils to classes and teachers for 
the next school year. 

^4. .^Decision to make changes in the school schedule affecting 
the whole sctTDTrlr^" 

5. Decision to adopt individualized instruction or some^ 
'other particular teachii]g method, in more than one class. 

6. A general policy decision on whether to use paid teacher 
* aides in this sehool, given avai^lable funds. 

7. Deciding on the agenda for faculty meetings. 

8. A decision to alter the professional assignments of staff 
— . members to permit greater specialization. 



9. A decision on the best course of action foi^ handling a 
serious disciplinary problem. 

10. A~thgc'lrfft(5n whether to use ability grouping, or some other 
form of grouping of pupils, as a general policy for this 
school. . 

11. A decision to develop a special course or unit not standard 
in the curriculum (such as ecology) within this school. 
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12. ' Decisions establishing school policies on the use of the 
playground, buildings, and equipment (for the pupils and 
staff of this school). 

These twelve classes -of decisions were selected from a much longer list 
following numerous trial interviews with principals and other school^per-- 
sonnel. They cover four broad areas in which decisions are made within 
local elementary schools: personnel decisions (questions 1, 6, and 8); 
decisions concerning* curriculum and teaching methods (questions 2, 5, 
and 11); pupil control decisions (questions 3', 9, and 10); and^ adminis- 
trative decisions (questions '4, 7y and 12). 

These twelve item^ were used twice in each interview. The first 
time, each principal was asked to rate the degree of paretic ipat ion for 
each of five individuals or groups who might share in making that de- 
cision. The second time the requested response was^tated in terms of 
influence (the instrument is in Appendix B). ^ , 

The possible responses offered to the, interviewees on the in- 
fllteivce aet were stated in zero-sum or forced-choice terms, as follows: 



1. iRlr^^^QisiDn is basiitally made at the district level, 
with cba^^tation witHythe principal and/or teachers. 

2. This decision is basically made by the principal, with 
consultation with teacherrs and/or administrators. 

3. In practice, this decision is basically made by, teachers, 
althoagh the principal and perhaps district staff persons 
are influential and involved. 

4. This decision is made at the school level, and in practice 
is shared quite equally between the principal >anci teachers. 

5. No decision on this matter has been made in this school; 
^question cantjot be answered. ^ 



Measurement of Principal Influence ' 

_ In order to test^ the t?heory that sharing decision making in 




/ 

specific decision^ is conjpatible with increased influence in a mo^^ 
general sense, a set of questions was developed asking principals to 
assess their own influence in the^life of the school in a general way, 
(The instrument is in Appendix B.) ' 
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Other Variables ^ * • ' 

The relationships betvj;een open. space architecture and teacher 
collaboration required special investigation. Information was gathered 
concerning the amount of open space in each school and the proportion 
of* teachers working in open space areas. 

The schools ranged in size from a single teacher to more than fifty 
teache-rs . Siqce size has often been found to be an important variable 
in organizational studies, its relationship to teacher collaboration was 
investigated. ' 

Environmental variables might reasonably be expected to. have some 
influence on the dependent variables under study, on the basis of the 
broad literature on the effects of the environment on organizations. 
For this srudy, the environment of the local school is defined as the 
school distriict (its size, its wealth, and the cjegree to which district- 
level administrators involve themselves in local school affairs); the 
influence of teatchers' organizations, parents, an<^ community groups on 
school decision making; and) the racial and economic characteristics of 
the community. 

Data on per pupilXexpeQfiitures, district size, and the racial 
composit-iop of schools w&xe tMoen from published state and county 
sources. Interviews with superintendents were conducted during the 
research of which this steudy rs part, and'^^me very limited use is 
made of this information. The re!n^inder of these data were taken 
from interviews with principals, 

III. TriE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN' TEACHER C^LABORATIDN AND TEACHER 
PARTICIPATION AND INFLUENCE IN^HOOL DECISION MAKING 




sample contained a good distribution of school types, in- 



cluding sufficient schools in the critical Type A category to permit 
the desired comparisons to be made (see Table 1). 
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I TABLE 1 

— Distribution of Types of Teacher Collaboration in Sample 

(total N = 188) ^ 

^ . ^ 

Type \ Percentage Number of schools 

0 No Colla^K^ratl^on '26% ^ ^ 48 



1 



Lo\^ Intensify 

Low ExtensitV 21 39 

High Intensity 

Low*. Extensi.ty \ 19 - 36 




Low Intensity 

High Extensity \ 22 44 

High Intensity 

High Extensity \11 . 21 



Teacher Participation in Decision Making for All Schools 

Overall, without consideration of the degree of teaming or col- 
laboration among teachers within schools^ in what kinds of decisions 
are teachers most likely and least likely to participate? 

It will come as no surprise to learn that teachers were reported 
to participate most fully in decisions concerning curricula and 
teaching methods, and'least in •administrative and personnel decisions. 
A sharp division is apparent between these broad decision categories^ 
one of, which is traditionally the prerogative of management, the other 
of teachers. Most principals said that curriculum decisions would 
"never" or "almost never'^ be made without consulting teachers. Only a 
small minority said thp-^ame for personnel and general administrative 
'decisions. 

The p^ilcipals' ratings' of the level of teacher^ participation were 
summed for the three decision questions in each of the four categories. 
Table 2 shows the percentage of schools whose principals stated that the 
teachers participated at the maximum level ('^always" or "almost always" 
consulted or involved) in all decisions in each category. 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage of P^ncipals Reporting High Teach^'^ Participation 



Type of Decision 


Percen/age 




Personnel 


22% 




Administration 


/ 19 _ 










Pu^fc Man^ement / 


58 




1 

Curriculum 


75 




The Relationship between Teacher Participl 


t 3s : 

■itidn and School Type 





Does the manner in which teachers are organized for the work of 
teaching affect participation in decision making? In order to examine 
participation by sc-hool type, the participation scores in the four de^ 
cision categories were trichotamized (in the case of personnel, ad- 
ministrative, and total decisions) or dichotomized (in the case of 
curriculum and pupil management decisions).^ The percentages of each 
type of school in which -teachers were reported "high" in participation 
are shown in Table 3. 

Teacher participation in personnel and administrative decisions shows 
sharp differences among school types. Teachers are much more likely to 
be active participants in personnel decisions in schools with extensive 
collaboration (Types 3 and 4), than in schools with no collaboration 
(Type 0). In administrative decisions, there is a sizable difference 
'between Type 3 and Type^4 schools. In this case, extensive par'dlcipa- 
^tion by teachers is associated with the situations in which teachers 
work together in the daily teaching task. Sharp differences between 
Type 4 schools and all the other types will be shown in th^data on in- 
fluence. In all^ school types teachers participate at a higla level in 
pupil ^anagement decisions §nd curriculum decisions. 



In the case of participation in pupil management and curriculum^ 
decisions, the modal response was 5, making it appropriate to dichoto- 
mize the Variable. 
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TABLE 3 

Percentagas of Schools J^th High Teacher 
Participation Scores, by School Type 



School 
Type 



Type 1 
(N=39) 



Personnel 
Decisions 



Adminis- 
trative 
Decisions 



Pupil ^ 

M^nafeement 

Decisions 



Curricjulum 
Declj^ifoxis 



L'otaneacher 
Participation ' 
Score 




^ ^The "total teacher participation score" ir^ Tablets is an* index de- 
rived by suifflttiiig' the scores' on all twelve decision participation 
questions (section 11) .jjj^his index was then trichotomized. Teachers 

, in Type 4 schools are nearly three times as likely as teachers in Type 0 
schools to fall in the' top one-thicd -trf schools in level of teacjter 
participation. - 

In Type 4 schools the greats difference between the participation 
by teachers in matters ^aditionally left to management ajr{d those con 
sidered the province of teachers^ appears to be closing. This will bee 
more af^parent in the inf luence/Jata presented below. » 

.In Nummary, the first major conclusion oi^ the study^is, as expected, 
that the greater the intensity-^nd^-extensity o|.. teacher collaboration in 

_daily work, the more likely it is that teacherswlTl^ai?^^ in school V 

dec^sions^ljlf^^ working 'arrangements are left 

primarily to principals. Greater participation by teachers as reported 
principals does occur in schools with extensive (though not intensive) 
teacher teaming, but it is sharply increased in schools in which teachers 

^eajp int^4nsively. I These are clearly school^ in which the sWork structure, 
not merely the governance structure, has been changed. : 
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-^ ^:^ie Relationship between Teacher (Influence and School Type 

To^jM^gh the argument further, let us examine the principals' 
responses to a, slightly different question. Remember that the full 
set'Of decision questions was used twice with each principal. The. 
first time, the responses were ratings of the degree of participation 
by teachers and others in each decision. The second time, a choice 
was for>ed^ ^e principal^ was asked to^stabe " who basically makes " 
each decision. . > v 

The results clearly indicate that when teachers collaborate in ^ 
the work of teaching, they "basically make** or share in making many 
more decisions within the school — not only decisions within their own 
classrooms, but decisions affecting the whole school. 

Table 4 (parts A, B, C, and D) reports the percentage of times 
each type of decision was reported to be made either by the principal 
and teachers jointly or by teachers alone for each school type. Data 
^orT tlie proportion of each type pf decision basically made by teachers 
(alone) are reported further on. ' ^ 

* •» 

TABLE 4 

Teacher Influence_J.n Decision Making 
(percentages. of principals reporrihg decisions made 
by teachers alone or by teachers and principal) * 





1 = ^ : ^ 

1 A. Personnel decisions ^ ' ^ 


School Type 

i 


Usl 
•Aid 


iig Paid Hiring a. New T - ,C|ianging Staff 
es Teacher " Assignments 


Type 0 (N=48) 
Type r (N=39) 
Type 2 (N=36> 
Type 3 (N=44) 
Type 4 (N=21) 
All Schools 
CN=188) 


\ 


43% 4% * -47% 

46 5 - ' . 38 . . 

47 • 11 • 25 

59 11 "39 . ' 
■ 70 ' 24 ' 62 

51 10 ^ ' ' 41 _ , , 
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B. Administrative Decisions 



School Type 


Changing School 
Attitude 


V 

Developing Policies Making up 
on Use of Building^^^ Agenda for 
and Equipment Staff Meeting 


Type 0 (N=48) 


49% 


60% 


17% • 


Type 1 (N=39) 


54 


63 


28 


Type 2 (N=36) 


47 


50 


36 


Type 3 (N=^44i^ 


73 


6§ 


30 


Type 4 (N=21) 


76 


91 


48 


All Schools 








(N=188) 


58 


64 


29 



Note: The decision in the first column is a major policy decision, 
that in the second^ is a midlevel d^ision, and that in the third is a 
technical or work- level decision (see p. 26). i 

It is apparent that few ^teachers anjrwhere have a strong impact on* 
hiring decisions (Table 4, A). Teachers are somewhat more likely to 
have such an impact in Type 2 or Type 3 schools, and^are much more 
likely to influence hiring decisions in Type 4 schools. Other personnel 
. decisions are much more connnonly shared with teachers, though there are 
differences among individual decisions. The score for changing^staf f 

^assignments is similar across school types except for Type 4 schools, 
where it jumps sharply. The score for deciding to use paid aides in- 

^creases for Type 3 jchools, then again for Type 4 schools. The dif- 
ference between them app-ears reasonable if one remembers that in Type 3 
schools mo'^t of the teachers meet .regularly in teams, but for the most 
part do not. teach together, whereas in Type 4 schools the teachers 
teach together. 

When contact between teachers is regular but limited to planning 
•meetings, it is less important for the principal to ccwisult teachers 

about changing the work assignment of a fellow teacher than in the case 

\ 

where a changed assignment means a new set of daily working relationship€j^ 
as ip Type 4 schools. It is "the same, intensity of daily working re- 
lationships that demands greater teacher influence oiv the initial hiring 
decision f^or Type 4 schooj.s. In other words, when teachers actually teach 
together, th^ey have more to say about whom they teach with. 
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The decision aboul:-using aides is a general policy decision. ° \ 
Teachers in Type 4 schools are very influential, and teachers in Type 
3 schools have a good deal of influence on this issue as well. It* ' 
seems reasonable that greater teacher influence in^^eneral policy 
issues that are one step removed from an actual work situation should 
appear in Type 3 schools, which are characterized by a well-established 
network ^f teacher planning meetings in which such policies would 
naturally be discussed. 

Next, let us examine administrative decisions (see Table 4, B) . 
These decisions concern issues which may have little effect on work 
within classrooms. Does teacher influence really reach out beyond the* 
classroom doors mor^ fully when teachers collaborate behind those doors? 
The answer is yes. ' ^ 

In all three administrative decisions the scores of Type 4 schools 
are a good deaj higher than those of other types^ School "policies on 
building and equipment usage have become the concern of the teachers in 
91 percent of Type 4 schools. The agenda for staff meetings is initiated 
by teachers as well as by the principal in about half the Type 4 schools. 

The scores for "changing school schedule" are relatively high for 
both Type 3 and Type 4 schools, as in the case of *'using paid aides." 
This finding suggests once again that in Type 3 schools certain issues 
of general concern are likely to be heavily influenced by teachers. 
However, in. Type 4 schools teacher influence is much higher in the 
responses '^to the other questions in Table 4, B, indicating that there is 
another level of influence by teachers that is not reached unless the 
working i^elationships of most of the staff are characterized by intense 
collaboration , as in Type 4 schools. 

' The traditional isolation of both teacliers and principals in 
schools with no collaboration at all is illustrated by the very low 
score on working up the agenda** in Type 0 schools. In these schools, 
the principal makes up the agenda in all but a^few cases; the teachers 
simply come to-meetings planned by someone alse, rather than having a 
voice An what is to be discussed. ^ 
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TABLE 4 (C and D) 



1> 



Teacher Influence in DecisioS' Making (Continued) 
(percentages of .principals reporting decisions made 
by teachers alone or by teachers^and principal) 







c. 


PupiJ. Management Decisions 




School Type 




Grouping Pupils 


As^gnment 


Handling of Major 






for 


Instruction 


^of Pupils 


Discipline Problems 


Type 0 (N=48) 


* 




37% 


64% 


■32% 


Type 1 (N=39) 






. 80 


64 


23 


Type 2 (N=36) , 






50 


70 


33 


Type 3 (N=44) 






77 


71 


32 


Type 4 (N=21) 






71 


90 


48' 


All Schools 










> 


(N=J88) ■ 






67 


70 


32 



D, Deosj^sions Concerning Curriculum v.and Teaching Methods 



School Type 



Type p (^=4a; 

)e 1 •^(N=39.) 
Type^ (N=36) 
Type 3\(1^=44) 
Type 4^ 1^=^21) 
All Schools 
(N=188) 



Choosing a Major 
Curriculum 



Development of 
Special Coujpses 
or Units 



Choice of 

Teaching 

Methods 



49% 


68% 


62 


. 90 


56 . 


75 


66 


84 


76 


90 






60 


80 



72% 

89 

75 

82 

95 

81 



No^: I The decisioh in the first column is a major policy decision, 
that in tha second is a'mi^ilevel deqlsion, and that in the* third is a. 
technical/^r work-level decision. 

ihe scores f0.r teacher influeri^^ce in ^pupil management and curriculum 
ar^ given in parts C and o'f Table 4. These are decisions in areas 

:e tradit'ionally the prerogative of teachers, and more darectly affecT= 
Lng work inside classrooms. F'|.rst, examine tfie results grouped under 
"pupil management decisions" (Table 4, C)\ In most sthooiLs, -teachers 
jave somet*hing to say about the assignment of pupils to teachers for 
the>j>€Xt sthool year. The principal haa to balance the teachers' judg- 
ment and desires with the demands of parents and his own Indepjpndent 
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judgment. In Type A schools, however, it is a rare principal who does 
not accord a major role to the teachers in these pupil a^ssignment de- 
cisions. This situation indicates that the management ofvth^ flow of 
pupils to and among teaclifers hae moved much more into the -hands of 
teachers in t;^se schools. . 

Major disciplinary matters are traditionally the concern\ of the 
principal alone. ^The finding that principals more often share, these 
/problems with teachers in Type 4 schqols indicates that the traditional 

line betweeXjrthe roles of principal and teacher becomes less sharp when 

^* . 

^eachers collaborate intensively. ' ^ 

^ — ;3^he>question about puf^il grouping was phrased as a general policy 
^qiieS^ipn for the school^rsimi^Lar to the questions concerning teacher 
**aides^ and school sg,Jj:«?miles. In the responses, Type 3 and A schools 
both stiowed hj»gffinf luence, once again confirming that teachers in 
schools ,wtth extensive teaming (whether intensive or Tiot) have higher 
in£luence in general policy issues than other schools. In this case, 

howeve r, the score in Type I* schools is also relatively high. - ' 

Finally, look at teac|ier . influence in decisions concerning the 
curriculum and teaching Di^ethods (Table A, D). In this area, most 
principals in all school types reported thg^t t;eachers are influential. 
Nevertheless, Type 4- schools, consistently had the highest scores. The 
\ contrast between the extremes is particularly strikipg. In schools with 
. no collaboration ('Bype/O), the scores are much lower than in Type ^ 
schools, eveh^/^n cHpi*ce of teaching methods, which has usually been 
cQjasidefed tlie d*e&?i^on o^- individual teachers. (Ijhis is particularly 
^noteworthy in light of the data presented in section IV on the per- 
^^ceive4 irvfluence of, principals on the choice of teaching methods.) 
\ The responses to the question concerning curriculum repeats a now-- 
familiar pattern {Table A, D, Column 1). Type 3 schoils have a higher 
score than Types 0, 1, and 2, but, not as high as Type The general- 
principle is th^t.in major sclfool polii:^ questions, there are strong 
differences Ijegtw^en schools with no col^|.aborat ion and those with ex- 
tensive collaboration, regardless of whether that collaboration is 
.intensive ojf not. The differences between Types 3 and A are not great. 
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In gaining greater ^teacher influence in formulating major s 

the intensity of collaboration is less important than the fac 

teachers are in regular contact with each other on teaching is 
♦ 

When th^ work arrangements are fundamentally changed- so tha 
teachers work together, however, teacher influence increases sharpNj-y"^ 
in a range of other school decisions that are not greatly effected 
.less intensive collaboration. 

The Statistical Significance of the Relationships 

The school typology used in this study is not a one-d:^mensional- 
scale. If it is treated as .a scale, the percentages in Table 4 have 
statistical significance on the basis* of rank ordering. The teacher 
influence scores for Type 4 schools are higher than those for" ot*her 
school types on eleven out of twelve questions. Type 3 sc\io6ls have 
higher scores than Types 0 - 2 in six out o^ twelve cases. Type 0 
schools are lowest in spv'en out of twelve cases; Type 2 schools are 
lowest ^in four of the other five cases. Between them, Types 0 ^and 2 
account for eleven o'f the twelve lowest teacher influence scores. Type 
2 schools (charac.terized by high intensity, low extensity of , collabora- 
tion) are 'thus the chief reason for the lack of*- perfect rank ordering,. 

Spearman rank order correlations were, computed for all schools on 

tail questions using the formula r,, = 1 - ^^^^ (see Table 5), 

' \ ^ ^ ® n(n2 - 1) 

The rank order correlations are moderate, Chi square analysis, taking 
no account of the ordering of school types, produced significant dif-' 
ferences among all schcfcl types on five of the decision questions: 
changing staff assignments (x^ = 8,48, df.= 4, p<,10), changing. the 
school schedule (x^ = 10,36,'df = 4» p<.05), developing school policies 
(X^ = 10,19, df =*4,.,p<,05), grouping pupils (x^ = 11-36, df = 4,^05), 
and developing special courses or units (x^ = 9,01, df = 4, p<,05). 



TABLE 5 

■Rank Order Correlations of School Type with Teacher Influence ' 

Decision Question x 



Using paid aides \ 1.00** 

Hiring a new teacher \^ . 1.00** 

Changing staff assignments .60 

Changing school schedule \ .70 

Developing school policies on \ 

buildings and equipment , \ .70 

Making up agenda for^^taff meeting .95* 

. Grouping pupils for instruction • \ .10 
Assigning pupils ^ \ 1.00** 

Hanaling of major discipline problems \^ ^.50 

Choosing a major curriculum .90* 

Developing s^Secial courses or units \' ^70 

Choosing teaching methods .\70 

• *P < .OS 

**p < . 01 ' \ . 

Table 6 shows the results of a comparison of overall teacher in- 
fluence in Type 4 schools and all others. All the schools in the sample 
were divided into two groups, one cwDnsistlng of the Type 4 school^ the 

other consisting of Types 0-3. Phi coefficients were computed using 

ad-bc > 

the formula = / V .un r a.a\ r ^ \ ' • twelve de- 

^ , \ / (a+b) (c+d) (a+c) (b+d) 

\ \ 

<;ision questions produced results in which the principals' responses for 
Type 4 schools are significantly different from those for all other ^ 
schools. 

Given thes^^results , the probability of finding higher teacher 
influence in schools with extensive and intensive teacher collaboration ^ 
than in schools without such collaboration is high. -JLt_is_jeveiT^^ 
if one compares schools with no collaboration at all to sctiools in 
which most teachers work together intensively. 
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TABLE 6 



Phi Coefficients Contrasting Teacher 
Typ^ ,4 Schools and All Other 


Influence in 
Schools 


\ 

\ 


r^op T G"f on Oi iPQt""ir»n \ 

f 




d' \ 

P \ 


Using paid aides 
Hiring a npw fpanhpr 
Changing staff assignments 


.13 ^ 
1 7 

.15 


\ 

.05 \ 
ni 

. U 1 

.02 


Changing school schedule 
^ Develo^)ing sc'hool policies on ^ 

buildings and equipment ^ 
Making up agenda for staff meeting 


.13 

.2^0 
.14^ 


.05 

.01 
.05 


Grouping pupils for instruction 
Assigning pupils 

Handling of major discipline problems 


,04 
.16 
.12 


NS 
.02 
.05 ' 


rhoosing a majbr curriculum 
Developing special courses of 'units 
Choosing teaching methods \ ' 


.12 
.09. 
.13 


.05 
• NS 
.05 



Ex^ining Influence o n Decision Making by Decision Levels^ 

The twelve decision questions (section II) were constructed so 
that four might be considered major policy questions affecting the whole 
school, four might be considered middle-level decisions, and four might 
be considered technical decisions or. decisions on the level of daily work. 
The distinction between levels is in the number of persons affected by 
the decision and/or' the duration of the impact of the decision. In the 
case of the midlevel decisions, the distinction is imprecise; distinctions 
between broad policy decisions and "one-shot" workaday decisions are much 
clearer. The purpose of distinguishing between levels is to examine the 
scope of the expected increase in teachef influence* It was expected 
that increased influence would appear at all levels* Dif fej?^ces be- 
tween levels have already been pointed out in the discussion of dif- 
ferences in scores between major policy questions and other questions, 
where it was shown that in policy-level decisions, ,the sc;ores are 
highest for both Type 3 and Type 4 schools. 



• 34 
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, In Table 7, principals' responses to decision questions are 

average.d over four questions at each level. This tabl;e highlights the 

point tShat on policy^ issue§,* teacher collaboration of a less intensive 
it ^ 

form is' associated wtth greater teacher influence, while in midlevel 
and/or work-level decision making,, te.acher influence increases chiefly 
in schools where teachers work together intensively. 

i\ TABLE 7 ' • 

K * 

Average Teacher Influence Scores across Decision Levels 



School Type 



Policy-Level 
Decision 



. Midlevel 
Decision 



Technical or Work- 
Level Decision 



Type 0 (N=48) 
(No collabora- 
tion) 

Type 1 (N=39) 
(Low int. / 
Low ext . 

Type 2 (N=a'6) 
(High int. ^ 
Low ext . X 

Type 3 (N=44) 
(Low int<. , 
High ext . ) 

Type 4 (N=21) 
(High int. , 
High ext. ) 



>. 



50 



60 



50 



69 



74 



49 



56 



51 



59 



74 



42 



45 



42 



45 



63 




Separating Decisjj)ns Made by Teachers Alone from Decisions Made Jointly 
with Princi-pa-ls 1 i 

■ \ ■ • . 

Do principals delegate more decision^'^or share> more decisions in 

schools where ther^e is high teacher coTlaboration? The interview ^ 

instrument permitted the principals two choices for attributing heavy 

influence to teachers: 

In practice, this decision is Jiasically made by 
teachers, although the principal and perhaps 
district staff persons are influential and 
involved. (Delegated decisions. ) 



This decision is made at the school level and in ^ . 

^ piiactice is shared qjjite equally between the 
pr^ci^al and teachers. (Shared decisions.) 

Table 4 combines these responses. When the two components ar.e presented 
separately, it becomes apparent that the change between school types 
occurs primarily in the number of shared decisions, as reported by 
principals. Principals are not delegating. Ins'^tead they are more 
deeply involved with teachers in decision .making. This is a distinction 
of great importance. To clarify it, let us look at the decisions re- 
ported by principals as made by teachers. 

Table 8 presents the average percentage of times principals- re- 
ported that decisions were made "basically by the teachers." (Note that 
the distinction between personnel and administrative decisions, on the 
one hand, and pupil management and curriculum decisions, on the other, 
reappears.) These, percentages change very little across school types. 

TABLE 8 . • ' ^^^^ 



Average .Percentage of .Decisions jMade "Basicallv by Teachers," 

by School Type 



School Type 


Personnel 


• Administrative 


Pupil • 


Decisions Con 




Decisions 


Derisions 


Management 


cerning Cur- 








Decisions 


riculum and^ 










Teaching 








^ .. ; 


Methods 










* 


Type-^N=48) 


7% 


11% 


137. 


27% 


Type 1 (N=39) 


"6 


5 


> 18 , 


33 


Type 2 (N=36) 


4 


5 


10 - 


26 


Type 3' (N=44) 


11 


8 


19 


33 


Type 4 XN=21) 


8 




11 


40 


All schools 










(N=188) 


■ 7 


8 


15 


32 



T 



^ Up to<.this point the data show that teacher influence increases 
when schools are characterized by widespread teacher collaboration, 
particularly when the collaboration is intensive. In such schools 
(Type 4), teacher influence increases across all levels and alL decision 
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areas, and the increase is greatest irv those areas in which teaclTers 
traditionally have the least influence. Table 8 suggests, by inference, 
that the increased influence for teachers comes about through greater 
^^^^^"^ decision making by the teachers, not through the delegation 
of decision making to teachers, at least as reported by principals. 
Thus, it appears that Type 4 schooli^ are characterized by a much higher ' 
rate of «Drk-related interaction between teachets and principals, a 
point that was made earlier in discussing the participation data and 
that will be explored more fully when we examine the principals' ii)r- 
f luence , 

The differences between school types in th^e jiilmber of decisions 
made by teachers alone is not great, with one' interesting exception. 
The detailed scores for the sin^e question on "developing special 
courses or units" is of special interest (see' Table 9). If Table 9 is 
compared with the figures in the middle column of Table 4, D, it becomes 
apparent that in this particular case, Table 4 does not tell the whole 
story about>he .differences between school types. In the major-ity of . 
Type 4 schools this decision has been handed over to the teachers. This 
is the only decision for which that is the case. 

TABLE 9 

Percentage of Principals Reporting Decisions to Develop Special Cours^es 
or Units Are Made "Basically by the Teachers" 

School Type ^ Percentage 



Type^O (N=48) 23% 

^Type 1 (N=39) 33 

Type 2- (N=36) 31 

Type 3 (N=44) - 32 

Type 4 (N=21) 57 

All Schools (N=188) » j 32 
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The Influence Structure in Elementary Schools 

Are we dealing with an entirely different structure of influence 
in collaborative schools, or oqly with changes in the amount of in- 
fluence? In other words, does the amount of influence increase across 
all kinds of decisions in such a way that the matters in which teachers 
have lease influence in Type 0 schools are also the matters in which ? 
teachers have least influence in Type 4 schools? Or, as seems possible, 
does teacher collaboration result in a restructuring of influence? 

To examine this question, a coefficient of concordance was calcu- ^ 

12 S /y \,\^ 

laced, using the formula W = ni^NCN^ - 1)* ^^^^^ ^ ~ Z (ranks) 2 - — ' 

We have five schot>l types, for each of which we have data on twelve- 
decision questions. The * coefficient of "concordance, W, is ,87. This 
result may be* interpreted as indicating that while the amount of teache^ 
influence in Type 4 schools is greater than in other schools^ the 
structure ox influence r^^mains very fnuch the same across, all school 
types. Issues in which teachers are least influential in Type 1 schools 
are very likely to be the same as the issues in which teachers are le'ast 
influential in T^pe A ^schools. ' 

Conclus ions 

The ma*jor findings up to this point are as follows: 

1. Teacher participation in decision making in elementary schools 
increases substantially when teachers collaborate. Increases 
are noted with increasing intensity and extensity of collabora- 
* tion, but the sharpest increase occurs in schools in which 
teaming is both extensive and intensive. 

2/ The association between greater collaboration among teachers 
and greater participation in decisl.on making is confined to 
the formal, local school, organization. 

3, There is a consistently higher level of influence of teachers 
in schools characterized by intensive and extensive teacher 
collaboration, compared to q\\ other schools. Very consist- 
ently, schools with no collaboration or very little collabora- 
tion have the 'lowest scores on teacher influence, and schools 
with the most extensive and intensive collaboration have the 
highest participation and influence scores. The inc^ase in 




teacher influence is not linear or systematic across all five 
school types/ but varies from type to type and decision to 
decision. However, the most significant overall expansion of 
teacher influence is associated with changes in the working 
arrangements of teachers, or with what, we have called intensive 
teacher collaboration/ 

In schools with extensive -but not intensive teacher collabora-r 
tion, the data indicate a substantial increase in teacher in- 
fluence in major policy decisions, but not in decisions more 
closely related to the daily teaching tasks. 

5. Schools characterized by a small proportion of the teachers 
engaged in intensive collaboration (Type 2 schools) tend to 
have less teacher influence than schools with a small;^ropor^ 
tion of teachers engaged in less intensive teaming (Type 1 
schools), or even than Type 0 schoo],3<perhaps i^cause of the 
presence of two yery dif f erent woifleing arrangements among ^ 
. teachers within the same scbo^ leading to-^ivisiveness , or 
at least limited inter^jet^on, among the^staff. 

The increase in J^^r^her influence is related to a greater 
number of d^jelsions shared with the principal, not delegated by 
the prijielpal. The data suggest that In Type 4 schools the 
principal is much more deeply involved with teachers a wide 
range of decision processes than is the case in scho61s with 
little pr no teacher col^taboration. 

Consis*tent with studied of 
Tannenbaum and others i increa 
mean a change in the structur 
only in the amount of influen 
ential in curriculum issues, 
matters, in all schools. 



IV. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER COLUBORATION AND THE 
INFLUENGETOF THE PRINCIPAL 




One of the- major arguments in this report is that the ^harinr/of 
decision making with teachers will not undercut, the influenc^e of ,p1|inci- 

tioped^n^^ection I 



2cA>^n 

the theoretical background of this argument tak^rufrbm th¥ work of 



pals over the course of events in the sclK)or. 



numerous social scientists who take 
assumption that an increase in the power 
nizatlon, or society .mustr be accompanied 



sue with the generality of tt 



)f one party in a,grpt(|), orge 
by a correspOTidipg^ecrea^e in 



the power of others, *\^be total amount of power in a social system may 
grow, and leaders ,.ajid followers may theri^^ore enhance their power 
jointly" (Tanja^nbaum, 1968), If so, then it is possible for both teachers 
and princifal to have greater influence within schools ^*t the same time , 
Xhe converse is also possible: the principal may be quite powerless, 
arid the teachers tjj^'same. Either of these situations may exist r^gard- 
Ifess of the roJ^of the district administration, the teachers* organi- 
zation, ot any^other -groiip^. Questions concerning those groups are 
e^atnined later in section V, ' 

In this study the number of decisions made by or shared with / 
teachers (as reported b^^'principals) have been compared' across schooV^ 
types. In schools witfh widespread and intensive tether collaboration, 
teachers make or share in making many more decisions. How do the 
principals of these 'schools see their role? Do they see ^^selves as 
less influential in the conduct of these schools? l£ the principal's 
job undsifcut when teachers assume a wider decision-making role? 

Cn order to study these questions, I asked prir;icipals to rate 
leir own influence in the operati^ of the school on a five-point 
scale, covering eight separate general areas of school life and concern 
(see Appendix B) 





PrincipaV^In^&l^i^ce over All Schools 

Tabi^ 10 presents the* overall results of the ratings without 
regalf<^ to- the amount of collaboration among teachers in schpols. The 
responses are divided into four categories: (1) inf luence*^on relation- 



ships, with the outside world, including both parents and the district 
office, (^) influence oa the morale and behavior of teachers and 
Diiparls, (3) influence on the performance and aclrievement of teachers 
and pupils, and (A) iTifluence on^ the Selection of curricula and 
teaching methods^. 
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TABLE 10 . 

Principals' -Influence in Elementary Schools, by Response Category 

(N=188) 



Areas of Influence' 



N Extremely o^Very Itifduential 

^ Pr in c ip a 1 s cSe^f- r e p o^^ 
Percent 



1. Relationships with the 
'outside world (school 
district and parents): 

a. Carrying out district 
'policies i 

b. Parental attitudes 



167 
151 



89% 
^0 



Morale and behavior of 
teachers and pupils: 

a. Pupil behavior 155 

b. Teacher morale 158 

Performance and achieve- 
ment of teachers -and 
pupils: 

a. Improving teacher 
performance 96 

b. Pupil achievement ^ k 77 

Selecting tKe curriculum 
and t-each:m'g m^ethods: v 

a. Choosing the curricu- 
lum lio 

b. Choosing teaching 
methods • 45 



82 



51 
41 



59 
24 



Important differences among these categories are apparent. The 
great ma,jorlty of principals perceived themselves to be highl);; influ- 
ential in carrying out the policies of .the^ district. (The interview 
questionnaire did not ask about their perceived influence in helping 
develop the policies of the district.)' At other extjeme, a 

■ \ ^ 4i ■' . \ 
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minority of principals perceived themselves to be highly influential in 
determining the teaching methods used In their schools, or highly In- 
fluential In the educational achievement of children . A slim majority 
saw themselves as highly Influential in helping teachers improve their 
• performance and in choosing curricula. 

In textbooks of educational administration, it is not uncommon for 
stress to be laid on the principal's ability to improve the performance 
of teachers, and through the teachers, the performance of pupils. This 
•Is the role of the principal as an instructional leader (Campbell et al., 
1971). The difficulty of Influencing teacher performance and pupil 
achievement is widely recognized, however. Gross and Herriott (1965) 
provide empirical evidence for differences among principals in their 
ability to do so; and many people would argue that it is unrealistic 
\ to expect, principals to be influential in these matters. because of the 
^ ^structure of roles and expectations for princi^ls and teachers.^ 

. Whatever district administrators or professor-s of administration 
' vmay^ei^ct of principals , the principals interviewed in this study did 
not see CTiemselvee as highly influential in matters closest to the 
educational process * Their influence was stronger in relating to the 
world outside the school — to the district office and the parent com- 
munity. The principals also described themselves as highly influential 
in the general morale of teachers and the general behavior *<yf^upils^. 

The principal thus appears to be^^a person who is responsible for 
establishing and protecting an environment in which teaching and 
learning can take place. Whether teaching and learning take place 
successfully within that environment is beyond the strong influence 
of many principals, as they see the situation. 

There is nothing new in this -finding. It is a reaffirmation of 
a, picture of ^feHe principal's role developed by Becker *in 1953: 



For an informative study of the role of the principal, using 
anthropological methods, see Wolcott (1973). 
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Becker's subjects (Chicago public school teachers) relied on 
. the principal, acting as an official in the school bureau- 
cracy, to "back them up" against disgruntled parents and to 
support their disciplining of pupils^ In th^ area 'of pupil- 
parent relations, the teachers accepted the official authority 
of the principal as legitimate, although they defirre^d how it 
should be used. These teachers, on the other hand, did not 
accept his official authority as legitimate in areas of cur- 
riculum and instruction. Here they viewed the principal as^ 
a- colleague and expected him to base his supervision of in- 
struction on professional competence, giving constructive 
criticism rather than orders. (Bidwell, 1965) 

Lortie (1969)^quotes studies which also reaffirm the findings 
emerging from the present study. He speaks of the teacher granting' 
the principal "clear hegemony over matters which do not bear directly 
upon her teaching activities." Thus, "the basis for zoning decisdrSnT 
is laid; the principal's primary sphere is the sch^ol-at-large, the 
teacher's is the classroom" (p. 36). 

This "decision zoning" appear^ very clea;?ly in "the sharp contrast 
between the upper and lower halves of Table 10. Lortie cites studies 
which indicate that principals are very reluctant to intervene in 
classroom affairs, except in the case of beginning teachers. In matters 
of juirr^t:ulum and ins truct ion » , teachers wanted principals to be avail- 
able to help, but only on the teachers' term$. 

Principal In'fluence in Pffferent School Types 

Do the relationships shown ip^able 10 remain the saine in\chools 
whose internal organizational structure for work differ? We have sfeen 
that principals in Type 4 schools make fewer decisions alone than prin^ 
cipals in other sichools. Does this mean that principals in these> ^ 
schools haye eve'n less influence than other principals in either gen- 
eral schqoi matters or instructional and classroom^ matters? 

Table 11* provides an analysis of principal influence by school 
type. Th^ first conclusion to be drawrf froin it is that principals in 
Type 4 schools do not^ perceive themselves to be less influential than 
principals in other schools, even though they describe themselves as 
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making fewer decisions than principals in other schools. This confirms 
one of "the major predictions of this study. There is more to the story, 
however. Column D of Table 11 reveals that principals , in Type 4 schobls 
perceive themselves as having much more influence in the choice of 
curriculum and teaching methods used in their schools than othe;> prin- 
cipals. This finding will be examined in detail. 

The influence of principals,v according to their self-reports, is" 
generally high in the development WVelatlonships with the parent 
community an^ the district administratorai, ai\d also in the development 
of satisfactoryteacher morale apd stuH^t D^fel^Wior. In the tecKni^cal 
^matters of pupil and teacher perforraance,^^^nd in ^^^-selection of w^rk- * 
in|N:o61s that may affeic<^is performance, hoV^jjer, ^l?4jnicipals gen- 
erally see themse^es^s much less influential. We^JbuO^/^tttei^^for 
expect influence^ofT^ to be lowT^Yet^TV^, 

Type 4 schools principal 
curricula and teacW 
irrfluence in pupil 

In pupil achie^i 
indirect: th6 princ 
better pupil achieve^nen 
chojjcr^ of teachina^ method 
issue here. Cer/ain meth 
and we would e^ect principals 
had much to say about the 




flection of 
of their 
ols. 

r^^ toward 
of the 
ions are at 
not used. 



clear idea dT wh 
EiixcepT'^tn^Type 



principals stated that theyNhad little influence pver these matters. 



In the matter of the choice of ci 



\ 



ri, one explanation for 



-^^piePTrrtniiipal-in^ 4 schools might be tHat these 

decis^tJQs have shifted to the localXschqol from the district, so the 
principal&^^'sfeR^^of greate^ influence%^ms from freedom from district 
influence rather than**§^£Qm influence with te^cjiers. In this context, 
l^t jLi^tejfamine carefully the whole questiqn of dT&^ic 
with Type 4 schools. ' • ' 
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The 'Shift In Location of Decision Making by School Type 

The decision questions' listed* in section II concern school-level 
issues in which principals are customarily involved. When the princi- 
pals in this study were asked to rate .their ovm degree of involvement 
in these issues, they rated it very high. 

On each of the twelve decision questions, principals rated their 
own degree of involvement on a five-point scale ranging from would never 
(or almost never) be -consulted or become actively involved to would 
always (or almost always) be consulted or become actively involved. 
When summed over all twelve questions, the modal response of principals 
was 5, or total involvement (9-2 cases). The mean response was 48.8, 
the median, 49.5. 

This revel of involvement is so high in all schools that differ- 
ences between school types cannot appear. These differences come into 
^focus in the "forced choice" questions , "which asked the principal to' 
state "who basically makes" the decision in question. The choices were: 

1. This decisioA is basically made at the district level, with 
consultation with the principal and/or teachers. 

2; .This decision is basically made by the principal, with con- 
sultation with teachers and/or district administrators. 

3. This decision is basically made by teachers, although the 
principal and perhaps district staff persons are influential 
and involved. 

4. This decision is made at the school level, and in practice is 
shared qu^e equally between the principal and teachers. 

5. No decision on this matter has been made in this school; the 
question cannot be answered. 

Across all decision questions, principals in schools with limited 
, teacher collaboration described^ many more decisions as "basically made 
by the principal" than did principals~ih-~^pe- 4 -schools.*^- - In schools. - - 
where teachers most commonly work albne, the principal is also much more 
likely to ^work alone," In the sense that he describes many more deci- 
sions as made "basically" by himsel^f. 



f 
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In Type 4 schools there is a tendency toward greater teacher partic- 
ipation and influence. Principals of Type 4 schools reported the fewest 
decisions "basically made" at the district level. Table 12 provides a 
summary. The figures are percentages of schools in which the principal 
describes decisions as basically made at one of three levels: district 
level, principal* level, or teacher level and/or teachers-with-principal. 
The percentages are averages for three questions in each category of 
decision making. 

TABLE 12 

Decision-Making Areas- and Levels 
(percentages) 

■ — — — - — _ — - c . 

School Type District level Principal level Teacher/Principal le4el 



Administrative Decisions 



ERIC 



Type 


0 


(N=48) 


5% 




53% 


42% 




Type 


1 


(N=39) 


1 




51 


48 




Type 


2 


(N=36) 


5 




51 V 


45 




Type 


3 


(N=44) 


2 




41 


57 




Type 


4 


(N=21) 


3 




25 


71 










B - Pupil Management Decisions 






Type 


0 


(N=48) 


6 




43 


51 




Type 


1 


(N=39) 


1 




43 


56 




Type 


2 


(N=36) 


2 




45 


,51 




Type 


3 


(N=44) 


3 




37 


60 




Type 


A 


(N=21) 


3 




25 


70 








C - 


Decisions on 


Cur^culum 


and Teaching Methods 






Type 


0 


(N=48) 


9 




23 


63 




Type 


1 


(N=39) 


6 




10 


80 




Type 


2 


(N=36) 


11 




19 


69 


« 


Type 


3 


(N=^44) 


5 




16 


11 


Type 


4 


(N=21) 


3 




6 


87 





D - Personnel Decisions 



Type 0 (N=48) 


26 


, J6 


31 


,Type 1 (N=39) 


29 ^ 


38 


30 


Type 2 (Nr36) 


26 


39 


28 


Type 3 (N=44) 


22 


36 


36 


Type 4 (N=21) 


.6 • 


37 


52 



No te : When the raw percentages do not total 100% the reason is' that 
a small percentage of principals responded that. "No decision on this patter 
has been made in this school.", ^ - 

• - ■•• 47 • 
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Notice the pattern in Table 12. Administrative decisions are pro- 
gressively shifted downward from the principal, from Type 0 to Type 4, 
so that decisions^ are more commonly shared with teachers in Type 4j the 
same is true for pupil management decisions. The greatest shift takes 
place in personnel^' decisions. In j^aeh of the three specific decisions 
most often reported by all principals as made at thd^^^district level, 
there is a strong dowi^ard shift tq the lo'c^l school level in Type 4 
schools (see Table 13) . 



TABLE 13 ' 

Decisions Commonly Made at* the District Level, by School Type 

(percentages) 



School Type District level Principal level Teacher/Principal- level 







Adopt 


a new maj 


or reading 


curriculum for the 


school 




Type 


0 


(N=48) 


17% 




34% 


49% 




Type 


1 


(N-39) 


13 




23 


l2 




Type 


2 


(N=36) 


22 




19 


56 




Type 


3 


(N=44) 


7 




25 


66 




Type 


4 


(N=21) . 


% 5 




14 


76 












Hire a new 


teacher 






Type 


0 


(N=48) ' 


55 




38 ■ 


4 




Type 


1 


(N=39) 


45^ 




50 


5 ' 




Type 


2 


<N=36) 


47 




42 


11 




Type 


3 


(N=44) 


• 43 




46 


11 




Type 


k 


(N=21) 


19 




• 57 - 


24 










Use 


paid aides 


/ 

in the school 






Type 


0 


(N=48) 


15 






43 




Type 


1 


(N-39) 


26- 




18 f 


46 




Type 


2 


(N=36). 


22 




25 . 


47 


\ 


Type 


3 


(N=44) 


18 




7 


59 


Type 


k 


(N=21) 


, 0 




20 ^ 


80 • 





Tables 12 and 13 indicate that (still from the viewpoint of prin- 
cipals) a downward shift^ in decision making from the district to the 



local school takes pl^^ in Type 4 schools withoregard to personnel and 
curriculum decisions. The tables show how the downward shift continues 
within the local school. In curriculum decisions, administrative 
decisions, and pypil management decisions, the principals of Type 4 
schools reported fewer decisions made "basically by the principal"; in 
personnel decisions the principalis position as a solitary decision 
maker is still important, and ^a substantial shift has occurred downward 
from the district level. Personnel decisions in Type 4 schools are more 
likely to b6 made in the, local sch'bol,' rather than in a district office. 

Let us now return to the issue of whether the reported increase^ 
influence of principals on curriculum and ^teaching methods is due to the 
fact' that the locus of decision making in these matters has moved down 
to the principal from the district. 

This argument cannot apply to the issue of the principal's influ- 
ence on teaching methods. Decisions on teaching methods are uniquely 
the province of teachers, and the dis'trict has^ usually had little^ 
influence there. It is hardly credible that increased principal influ- 
ence on making decis'^ions abdut teaching, methods in these schools comes 
somehow from a changed relationship with the district office. Put what 
about curriculum? ' 

rast to decisions on teaching methods, there has been an 
impofVant jfownward shift in the location of major curriculum decisions 
to the .locai school, especially in the case of Type 4 schools. However, 
notice that the location of such decisions in TJype 4 schools is over- 
whelmingly with the teachers or teachers jointly with the^-principal. 
The downward shift here has given ,the teachers more influence on a matter 
not infrequently settled at, district -levels. That could mean that the 
principalrsts in a»better position to in^fluence. the decision, since 
presumab^.y he can influence his own staff more than he can influence 
the district*-level sta^f. 




However, remember one addTdon^l finding reported in section III: 
Principals in Type 4 schools indicated that decisions on the development 
,of special courses or units have become, in a majority of cases, the 
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teachers* decisions alone. ^Ithou gh these same principals report that 
they have much greater influence in curriculum decision making in their 
schools*, the data do not indicate that the principals in Type 4 schools 
see themselves as key decision makers in curriculum decisions. That 
is^more likely in Type 0 schools. It appears, then, that the reason 
these principals descrilie their qver^ll influence in curriculum decisions 
'as much higher than other principals' is not the downward shift from . 
the district. In the next section an alternative explanation is pre- 
sented. 

Teacher-Principal Interaction in Type 4 Schoolls . 

On close examination. Type 4 schools are characterised by much 
gr^^ter interaction between the principals spd the teachers on matter^^ 
of curriculum and teaching methods. As described earlier, th^^^jicrease 
in teacher influence in high-collaboration schools is descfibed by prin- 
cipals as more shared decision making between Xhe teachers and the prin- 
cipal, except for \he single case of decisions on developing special 
•courses* or units. Shared decision making means greater interaction. 
Increased principal interaction with teachers shows up in data gathered 
on two additional measures in the course of this research: (a) the 
frequency with whUch principals evaluated the teaching of reading and 
(b) the amount of tftne principals spent stimulating change within the 
school. ^ 

Evaluation of the teaching of reading is .more frequent in Type 4 
school^ (see Table 14).* This should be indicative of closer interaction 
with teachers on instructional matters, Table 15 provides more evidence 
of the closer relationship between principals and -teachers in Type 4 
'schools. It shows the percentage of principals who responded that, in 
their judgment, reading teachers had "considerable" or "a grfeat deal" 
of knowledge of the criteria by which their teaching of reading was 
evaluated. 
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TABLE 14 • 

Frequency of Principals' Evaluation of the Teaching of Reading ^ 
''(reported by principals) 



Trequency of evalaiatlx)ji,_grades~L 
Never^__-J'a±rly''^fteil^ Frequently Very Frequently 



School Type 



Jlypr'O (N=46) 
Type ; (N=39) 
Type 2 (N=36) 
Type 3 (N=44) 
Type 4 (N=21) 
All Schools 
(N=186) 



37% 
23 
28 
34 
9 

29 



26%. 

36 

44 

36 

43 

36* 



26% 

28 

17 

16 

24 

22 
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^ ' TABLE 15 

Teachers' Knowledge of Evaluation C^teria, by School Type 



School Type Principals Reporting Teacher Knowledge^ 



Type 0 (N=46) , 77% « 

Type 1 (N=39) ' 76 

Type 2 (N»36) 67 

Type 3 (N>=44) 80 

.Type 4 (N=21) 100 



"Considerable" or "a great deal." 

As mentioned, principals were asked to estimate the amount of time 
they spend in "stimulating change within the school" an activity that 
implies close work with teachers on instructional matters. The per- 
centages of principals who scored themselves in the highest two cate- 
gories on a five-point scale are given in Table 16. 
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TABLE 16 



Principals Spending a Substantial Amount 
of Time Stimulating Change 
(Self-report) 




15 



Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 



(N=45) 
(N=*39) 
(N=36) 
(N=43) 
(N=21) 



Percypntage Responding 



All Schools (N=184) 



22% 

41 

47 

47 

62 

41 



X 



In Type 4 schools, the principals are generally morfe involved with 
teachers in all decision-making processes, including those concerning 
curriculum and teaching methods. This evidence may mean' that it is tha 
greater involvement on the part of the principal .which leads to greater 
influence ijy the principal in these matters. March and Simon (1958) 
pointed out that participative management methods are not necessarily 
used to provide' greater influence for subordinates — they may also be 
useful as a means of gaining greater influence for superiors. That appears 
to be the case here. Teachers have greater influence in decision making 
in liigh-collaboration schools, but they do not thereby undercut the 
principals. The principals share the decision-making process with teach- 
ers to a greater extent than in other schools. Consequently the prin- 

■J 

pipals may have greater influence in matters of instruction, an area in 
vhich they traditionally have limited influence. Thus the relationship 
between the increased influence of prihcipals and the downward shift 
of the locus of decision making from the district office *to the local 
school appears to be indirect. The mediating variables are' greater 
teacher influence through collaboration and greater interaction between 
the princit)al and tfeachers. (If^ is important to note that interaction 
on classroom-related problems and .decisions is m^ant, not just greater 
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interaction in general. As an indicator of more general interaction, 
principals were askeck about the frequency of faculty meetings. There 
is no difference in frequency of faculty meetings by type of school.) 

Table 17 shows that increased principal influence is associated 
with greater interae'tion between "^the principal and the teachers. The 
index of principal influence is the number of times each principal 
described himself as "very" or "extremely" influential in the school. 
There is, in general, a significant positive correlation between the 
degree to which teachers participate in local school decigic^ti making, 
and the influence of the principals in decision making. This is partic- 
ularly triie for personnel and administrative decisions, which teachers 
have tradjitionally influenced far less than curriculum and pupil manage- 
ment decisions. No significant correlation appears between community 
participation and principal influence or between district office' par-- 
tlcipation and principal influence,' 

No significant correlations appear between .certain characteristics 
of formal governaace structures and principal influence — frequency of 
faculty meetings, number of standing committees , -Jbr number of regular 
committee meetings — although the results in Table 17 suggest that 
principal influence is related tp interaction between principals and 
teachers, which in turn is strongly affected by the organizatj-onal 
structure of schools. Table 17 presents correlations of the index of 
principal influence 'with participation variables, S4 ^ 

Principals who thought they were more highly influential in deter- 
mining teaching methods and curricula in the school and in raising the 
level of pupil achievement were significantly more likely to report 
higher professional interaction within the school. Greater teacher 
participation in personnel and administrative decisions is associated 
with greater principal influence in matters of curriculum and pupil 
achievement. 
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TABLE 17 



Correlates of Princfipal Influence 
(Spearman correlations) 



r 



Combined participation scores 

Total decision participation 

Total decision participation in school 

Central office participation 

Participation by central administration . 
District office participation in "cihrriculum 
District office participation in personnel ^ ' 
District office- participation in pupil management 
District x>ffice participation in administratioifi , 

Principal's participation ^ ^ ~ 

Participation by principal 
Time spent irl change efforts by principal 
Frequency of evaluation of reading program 
Frequency of 'faculty meetings 

Tea\:her participation , * * * 

Faculty decision participation, total 
Teacher decision participation, total 
Faculty decision participation in curriculum 
Faculty decision participation in personnel 
Faculty decision participation in pupil management 
Faculty decision participation. in administration 
Teapher decision participation in curriculum 
Tealher^decision participation in personnel . 
Teacher decision participation in pupil management 
, Teacher decision participation in administration. 
Teacher participation, formation of agendas for 

'faculty meetings 
Teacher participation, hiring new teachers 



eonimunity decision par ticipatio'n 
Number of standing committees 



1 



Number of committees meeting regula^iy ' 



.12 
.18** 



.03 
-.02-. 
-.01 
-.Ql 
-.10 



.18** 
.22** 
.32*** 
.03 



.08. 

.19** 

.12*' 

.04 
-.01 

.19** 

.07 

.19** 

.04 
^ ,21** 

.13* 
.14* 

J)2 

.01 

• .03 ' 



*p'<.05 
**p<.01 
***p<.001 
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It may be noted ftiat* nowhere in the cfata is there a significant 
negative correlation* between^ the influence of principals and either 
teacher participation or teax:l:ier 'influence. Whenever 'this comparison 
is made, principals in schools with high teacher participation and 
influence see themselves -as having influence ^t ^least as high as other 
■principals, and ^of ten significantly higher. Principals apparently have 
nothing to lose and ^everything to gain b^ greater teacKer participation 
and influence, as they^see the situation . / ' ' ' i 

Summary . • * 

.. * . - ^ . . , ' 

\ 1. ♦Substantial teacher participation and influence ^oes not 

undermine"^ the infS^nce of principals. On the contrary, in 
certain areas of irt^^ence, principals describe themselves 
as much more influential in schools in which teachera are 
also highly inf luer\tial^\ . ^ ' . ; ' . 

2. This 'greater influence of pt^^cipals in certain areas appears 
to be related to much greater fti^era^tiofi^between principal 
and teachers on educational matters in schools" in which 
.teachers collaborate to a high- degrefe^^- When teachers work 
% alone, principals also tend -'to work alone and make decisions 
alone. In such situations, both the principal and the teach- 
ers have l^^s influence on various. issues. When teachers 
work together, principals appear to be drawn more deeply 
into involvement with teachers on decisions cbncerning the 
educational process itself, and by being more, deeply involved,, 
find themselves more influential. - • 

3., Th^ influence of district administrators in Type 4 schoolfe 
■ is ^-somewhat less than in other scHools.' The greater influence 
of principals does not .appear to be directly related to that 
fact, but rather indirectly. Tearchers appear to be the direct* 
beneficiaries of the downward shift of decision making from 
tlie districte^to the school. The principal's greater influences 
stems from his deeper involvement with the teachers.^ \ 

4. The influence of principals does not appear to be related, in 
an important degree to the formal structure of faculty meetings 
and comiittees, or to partiVipation by parties outside the • 
contex^^^the local school, including the district office and, 
communit^lgrout)s . , 



V. . SCHOQL CHARACTERJSTICS AND ENVIRON^NTAL FACTORS 
AFFECTING PAilTICIPATION AND INFLUENCE 

Are the results described to this -point related to variables other ^ 
than differences in organizational structure? Although the theoretical 
structure of study did not include predictions^f the relationships 

of other variables, data were cjDllected. on numerous organizational and, 
environmental variables with po.tqntial "relationships to the major depen-' 
dent variables ; they are examined here/ 

Three topics are taken up: (a) the relationship of additional indepen- 
dent variables to teacher participation and influence, . (b) the relationship 
of additional independent variables to principal influence, arid (c) the 
relationship between open space architecture dnd teacher collaboratiort* 

School Characteristics \ 

Size. In this study, both the size of the -elementary school^ in 
question, and the sl^ze of the district of which it is an operational 
unit^jwere examined ... ' * . 

For many 'purposes in organizational analysis, size is a crucial 
variable. Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey (1969), for example,' found that 
size is more important than technological variables in determining .the * 
nature of organizational structure. But the evidence does not suggest 
that size itself affects participation and influence in decision making. 
Instead, various studies suggest Vhat organizational siz-e us an ante- 
cedent variable. For example, CorWin (1970) shows that stahdardization 
increases with sizej in high^ schools\ It may be argued that size leads 
to standardization, and that standarolzation is inimical to the estab- 
lishment 6f collaborative structural aVrangemteivts. In that case wfe 
would ejcpect schools with, high intensity ahd extensity of collaboration* 
^^to be snlalleF. That is not the case however. Th^re was no relationship . 
be^^e^^^igh extensity an4 intensity of * coJ^laSoration and school size.* , 

Intuitively, one might expect small scjiools -(say those^with fewer^ . 
*'than a do^en teachers) to differ from lapge schools because of closer * 
interaction of the^teach^rs with the principal and other ^eachers. , 



Closer reasoning quickly dispels this intuitioa.* There Is no. research 
evidence cjempnst rating that the r^tes of interaction are higher in small ' 
schools -.than fn larger ones. Even if ther^ were differences, no theo7 
retical basis ,is known for expecting mo^re frequent in*teraction alone to 
be associated with greater influence in decision inaking. The results 
presented earlier suggest that substantially increased influence by 
teachers is associated most strongly with intens.ive technical, job-related 
interaction among teachers, 'ax\d less significantly w£th fo-rmalized inter- 
action of low intensity. 

Informal interaction related solely to school size is a different 
matter. Though the data indicate no important overall relationship 
between* school size and teacher influence, there i^s a small but signifi- 
cant negative correlation* between school '^ize and teacher participation 
ixi decision making (r *f -.12, p < .05). Erincipals iu 'smaller schools 
ar^ slightly nJgre likely to report highe-r teacher. participation*, but 
not higher teacher influence. ^ * 

Other school'characteristics . Important studies in educational - 
effectiveness have attgmpted to determine whether the amount of m oney 
spent in schools bears a 'relationship to better educational results. 
In the present study it was belie^^ved possible that there was a relation- 
sl)ip between the level of^ district expenditures an3M;he influence of 
teachers in decision making. Such a relationship might result 'from 
tjie^ presence of "better educated teachers where salaries arfe higher; or, 
higher e"!Kpenditures might mean morfe opportunities^ for decision making, 
particularly* In connection with, speci-al programs^ ^ \ 

When teacher * participation and influence wei;6 correlated with 
financial variables, .the following pattern resulted? * Teachers salaries 
are not correlated signif ica\itly with e'ither teacher partlcJLpa tion or 
jteacher influence! 'The ohly financial v^arriabl^ showing a significant 
^correlation with teacher influence is special ""district, fundiitg (r = .18v * 
p '< *Q1), a condi^^l^n which' suggests that the increased' influence is 
brought about by greater teacher iateraction witjiiji the local, sphool 
on some significant dec48ions involving. a special project or activity. 



This •supposition is in accord vilh the general thesis of this study: 
i-e,, that greater influence is related to significant professional 
interaction. Higher funding per se bears no relatlionship to professional 
interaction and thu^ not to greater influence. 

Several &inanciaJ. variables do have a positive relationship with 
teacher- participation , as reported by the' principals. The highest 
correlations are with expenditures on textbooks and supplementary 
materials (r = .18, p <. .01) • In general,, principals in schools where 
•more money, is' spent (excluding salaries) report sMghtly greater teacher 
participation in decision making;- but this is not translated into ' ^ 
.teacher influence on outcomes. The pattern that is suggested by these 
correlations is thaX principals ask for teacher preferences on the use 
of resources when resource's are greater, but do not accord teachers a 
greater voice in final decisions 'on expenditures just'pn that basis. . 
The greater voice in final d'ecisions comes about only through profes- 
sional interaction of a more- intensive kind. 

Of staff characteristics examined, only the presence of an un- 
usually large number o^ professional specialists other than teachers 
is associated with both greater participation and greater influence 
by the staff (participation, r = ,16, p < .05; influence, r = .14, - ^ 
p < .05). Once again, this suggests that the presence of^speciklists 
brings about .more intensive^ professional interaption,. which in turn 
is associated with greater teacher influence. Greater teacher partici- 
pation also show^.up in schools with more adiilt volunteers^ ' 

^'The frequency with which t^ teaching of reading is evaluated^ is 
positively correlated with teacher participation (r = .23, p < .01), 
but not with teacher influence. Time spent by the principal, in * 
arttempting to stimulate change, on the other 'hand, is' positively ■ 
correlated with teacher influeace ^t the .01 level (r = .17), in accord 
with the general argument about professional influence arising from ' 
intensive professional interaction. 



Environmental Variables 

The community . Differing thetsr^feti^ca 1 viewpoints, as well as the 
lamination of differing types of community relations with schools j 
Lead to% differing expectations about the relationship be twe en Community 
Influence on schools and teacher influence in decision making. In a ■ 
reoent study of institutions of higher education, the pressures exerted 
by tfte clientele strongly affected certain .kinds of internal organiza- 
tionaiyecision making (Baldridge, 1971; Curtis, 1972; Riley, 1972). 
Althougl^lementary schools are different from colleges in many respects, 
including Coheir relationship to their environment, we might nevertheless 
expect enviroSpjentai pressures to be important. 

In. the present study, principals and superintendents were asked 
to assess the gener^^leve A^^ff^l^f luence of community groups and 
parents on school decision making. (This is in addition to questions 
^relating to the participat ibii of parents in specific school decisions.) 
Data were also assembled' on the^<hnic and economic characteristics 
of school neighborhoods from principa!bfiL and from other sources'. Table 18 
provides correlations of parejnt and coMnunitj^i^participatipn and influence 
with teacher participation and influence. 

TABLE 18 . — 

Correlation of Teacher Participation and Influence . . 
with Coinmunity Participation and Influence 

^ : 2l 1^ % ^ ! 

Parent and Cpnnnunity . Index of ' . Index of 

.Participation and Influente Teacher Participation Teacher Influence 



Ij)fluence as estimated * * ' 

. by principal y.l4* ' ..02 

Influence, as estimated , . » 

by superintendent ^ ,02 -.02 

Index of parent and 
• corftmunity , participation .30'*** ^ ' .08 

'..L^ . . I 

*p < .05 

***p < .001 . ' ' 
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Table 18 presents a now-familiar pattern. There are significant 
positive correlations between the indexes of coimnunity influence and 
participation and teacher participation , buf not between community 
participation and influence, and teacher influence . Parent influence 
on the schools may be associated with more teacher participation in 
decision making, but this does not mean that teachers influence more 
decisions. The size of the correlations between teacher and faculty 
participation and parent participatibn calls for some comment. It may 
be^that principals who practice a participative style of management 
with teachers tend to involve parents in decision making more than other 

cipals. Another possibility is that these data reflect increased 
•numbers of local school advisory committees and other forms of community 
involvement which have* come about partly because of requirements accom- 
panying certain types of financial assistance. .The presence of these 
bodies may activate a higher level of teacher participation in school 
decisions. 

Some small differences in teacher influence are related to the 
ethnic composition of the schools. The greatest differences appear in 
pupil management decisions and in some of the administrative decisions 
that are more likely to be made by principals in schools with a high 
proportion of minority students. Correlations of teacher influence 
with ethnic data are provided in Table 19. Schools with a low level 
of teacher collaboration are somewhat more likei^ to be found in 
neighborhoods witb a high proportion of minority students (see Table 20) 

/ TABLE 19 

Correlation of Teacher Influence with Etmiic Variables 

^ \ Variable . r 

Percentage of black students -•07 

Percentage of Spanish-surname students -,13* 

Tercentage of nonwhite students ^ -.07 

Percentage of white students ' -.07 



*p < .05 
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TABLE 20 

Schools with More Than 25% Minority Studants, by School Type 



School -^Type 



T 



Percentage 



Type 0 
Type 1 
Type 2 
Type 3 
Type 4 



--52% 
30 
33 
50 
28 



The ethnic data raise the issue of the economic level of the com- 

/ 

munity served by th^ school, and possible relationships between both 
variables and the /location of schools with a high level of teacher 
collaboration. Schools with a low level of teacher collaborat'ion are 
more likely to be found, in low-income neighborhoods (see Table 21). 



TABLE 21 



Economic Level of Neighborhood, by School Type 







Schools in 


Schools" in 


Schools in 






low -income 


high- income 


mixed -income 






neighborhoods 


neighborhoods 


neighborhoods 


School 


Type 


(N=62) 


(N=24) 


(N=102) 


Type 0 


(N=48) 


4'6% 


6X 


48% 


Type 1 


(N-34) 


31 


15 


54 


Type 2 


(N=36) 


28 ■ 


11 


61 


Type 3 


(N=44) 


27 


16 


57 


Type 4 


(N=21) ■ 


29 


19 


52 



The low negative correlation of teacher influence with the ethnic 
makeup of the neighborhood (Table 19) appears to be explained by the 
slightly larger proportion of schools with a low level of teacher col- 
laboration among schools having more minority students or serving poorer 
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neighborhoods. It is possible that collaborative work arrangements are 
easier to develop and maintain with high-achieving students, who are 
foun,d in greater numbers in high-- income neighborhoods with lowjjropor- 
tions of minority students. 

Teachers^ organizations . Increased teacher participation and 
influence in school decision making might be expected to show a positive 
relationship with the str^gth of teachers' associations. In the past 
these organizations have j^ncentrated on central districV^olicy issues 
and economic issues rather than on the development of influence in local 
school decision making. Now some writers ascribe the development of 
the present strong teachers' organizations to the fact that teachers 
have long had little influence in local school decisions. , . 

In this $rudyj principals were asked, ^ 

How influential is (are) the teachers' organization(s) within 
your district (CTA or AFT local chapter, 'or CEC) upon decisions 
made within your school, in these areas: * 

i ^a) curricular decisions 

. ^b^ decisions on professional staff assignments 

^ c) decisions on the way pupils are assigned or grouped 

, ^d) school rules and regulations 

Five possible responses ranged from not at all influential to extremely 
influential. In general, principals responded that teachers' organiS;a- 
tions had very little influence in these internal school decisions (see 
Table 22) . \ 

Despite this overall low level of influence by teachers* organiza- 
tions in school-level decisions (as reported by principals), some 
significant negative correlations appear between the principals' ^assess- 
ment of the influence of teachers' organizations the index o£ general 
teacher influence in the school, particularly in the area of curriculum 
(r = -..21, p < .01). Curriculum decisions tend to be more centralized 
at the district level when teachers* organizations are influential in 
curricfGlum. The data do not indicate that a high ievel of influence 
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TABLE 22 




Influence of 


Teachers* Qrganizations in 
(percentage of principals' 


School Decision Making 
reports) 


Type of Decisiop- 


Slightly or not at 
all influential 


Moderately, very, or 
extremely influential 


Curriculum 


68% 


32% 


Professional staff 




assignments 


73 


27 


Pupil grouping 


93 


7 


School rules and 






regalations 


82 


18 



by the teachers' organizations is an/alternative to teacher collabora- 
tion as an explanation for high teacher influence on decisions in local 
schools. The general level of thre" influence of teachers' organizations 
shows no relationship to the type of school, using the typology developed 
for this study. 

The^ Relationship of School and Environmental Variables 
to the Influence of the Prin cipal 

In this section I. will briefly examine the relations of organizer 
^ tional and environmental variables other than teacher collaboration to 
the influence of principals. There are two reason^ for these investiga- 
tions. The first, is tQ discover whether the increased principal influence 
'noted in Type A schools (section *IV) may be accounted for by organiSz^- 
tional or environmental variables other than intensive and extensive 
teacher collaboration. The second is that it of inherent interest to 
principals and other administrators to know wheth^er principals in certain 
settings systematically perceive themselves to be more or less . influential 
than other principals. 
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is supported fo^ ideological reasons,* but alao hn the gjround of adminis- 
trative effectiveness, Owens (1970, p.lOfr) summarizes the^ literature on * 
this subject this way: "Effective participation by teachers, in meaning- 
ful organizational decisions dpes 'pay-off*." Accor(iing to* Kimbrough 
(1966), "the effective school administrator urges -"the use of processes • 
consistent with democratic values/* • . . . 

Textbooks in- a^inistration usaalljj p«3c more' attention to the. role; 

of teachers and teachers*, organizations in policy formation at the district 

« 

level^than at the school level (e,g,, Camplsell, Cunningham, and McPhee, 1965 
,as if fjew important decisions are expected to be made withirv' local 'schools*..- 
Nevertheless*, there is an "of ficial" ^ideology of participation by teachers 
in local school management though it" is. at. variance wi^h ofher long- 
established norms of administrative behavior/ At the National'Conf eVrence 
of Professors of Educational Administration,, it was noted that "democratic 
educational leadership is an 'emerging characteristic*. It appear? only 
in sp'ots"'tin Nolte, 1966). , •> ..\ ^ . . 

Arguments for increased teacher parf icipation^and influence in local- 
schools .have often beein dissociated from changes in the work organization 
of schools. The two are simply liotj connected. Som^ writers -have argued 
for greater teache^ participation as' a* means* of achieving' greater identi- 
• fication with the organization by ?eachprs, t© everyone* s .benefit. Tah- 
nenbaum (1968), for^ instance des'cribes*' the growth of Influence in organi-^ 
zatioTts^as a two-way flow; in the' process of gaining influence, persons 
are in. turn influenced. But hia argument does not take up changes in the, 
structure of work.^ Chesler and Barakat (1%7) discuss evidence that 

teachers who have greater feelings of. power and influence are more in- 

• • • * • 

clined to share successf ul^prac tices and engage in innovative l^fet'havior, 

/ * ^ * ^ . * 

but they too do not discuss differences in. the structure o'f work as an 

*• ' 

important factor i;i the picture. Ka£z and kahn (1966) specify conditions 
under which participative decision making is .desirable. Most persons . * 
would probably agree that these conditions point to participative cjeci^ion 
making as desirable for schools. On^e--aga4jx^_however , no link between 
par ticipaftion, influence, and the structure of work 'is discussed. 
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with percentages of district administrative staff indicate that Type 4 
schools are somewhat more likely to be IcJcated in districts with a high 
proportion of administrative staff. 

* 4 * ' • » 

TABLE 23 

« 

Correlation Indicators of Principal Influence ^gnd 
District Characteristics 

Characteristics r 

Si^e of school district ,04 
Number of elementary scjjoals in 

school district .04 ; / 

Tenure-of superintendent in position -.11 * 

Tenure of superintendent in district -.12 • . ' 

Tenure of superintendent In — - _ 

administrative positions -.01 • 

''^Number of district staff personnel per 

100 pupils (full time equivalents) -.11 
Percentage of district staff in 

administrative positions . "-3^ 
Percentage of district staff in 



special administrative positions -.21 
Percentage of district staff in 

instructional positions ..22 
Time spent by superintendent in 

educational change efforts ' .17** 

Frequency of evaluation of principals 

by district . .09 

Specificity of criteria for evaluating 

principals by district ^ .16* 

Frequency of evaluation of school 
(by district - ^ -.05 

Teachers' organization influence at the 

district level, as reported by the ^ 
superintendent : 

on curriculum decisions .16* 

on staff assignments .18 

on decisions concerning pupil grouping -.05 

on teaching conditions .16 

on salaries . 00 



*p .03 



^p < .01 y 

***p < .001 

-.65 
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In parallel with the principal's relations with teachers, the amount 
^of effort spent by the superintendent toward bringing about educational ^ 
change, as described by superintendents, is positively related to the 
self-described influence of principals. In addition, greater clarity o'f 
evaluation by the district, as described by the superintendents, is 
positively related to the influence of principals'. 

The appearance • of additional positive correlations between the 
strength' of teachers' organizations (this time as described by the 
superintendent) and the- influence of principals is of considerable 
interest in light of the strong negative correlations between principals' 
influence and the size of district adrainystrati9n. The data suggest that 
principals may have more influence when the community and the teachers' 
organizations are^exetting more influence on the district, though 
further research would be necessary before making any such statement 
with certainty. 

The primary reason for ^examining these data on principal influence 
was to discover whether the increased principal influence af^tributed to 
greater teacher influence and participation could be explained by other 
variables. On the whole, there is an absence of significant relationships 
l^etween principal influence variables and "school and environmental * ^ 
variables other than professional interaction .variables. Greater in- 
?nce for j>rinc 
amount (of mor 

Rather j'^greater principal influence is related to greater professional 
interaction betwcien the principal and the teachftg staff of the school. 

The Relationship |between Open Space Buildings and Teacher Collaboration 



fluence f or^rincipals does *not stem from the type df school neighborhood,, 
the amount(of moijey spent in the school, or the size of the staff. 



Physical fac|ilities are commonly designed to accomodate a particular 
pattern of human interaction. School buildings constructed as a block 
of rooms separated by solid walls, - each room large enough for twenty-five 
or thirty children, are clearly constructed with the expectation that 
there will be little interaction among teachers while they are teaching. 

A 
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It is possible to overcome the isolation imposed by physical 
facilities, however. Teachers can work cdosely together in spite of 
walls. At the other extreme, having teaching apace constructed so that 
interaction is easy does not mean that interaction will take place. 
This de>es not necessarily reflect badly upon the teachers or the principal 
involved, since some circumstances may make close teacher collaboration 
difficult or even undesirable. ^ 

Table 24 provides information about the physical facilities hc\using 
each of the school types examlined In this study. 



tABLE 24 ' 

Relationship between Open Spkce Facilities and Type of Collaboration 

(percentages) 



School Type 



Schools witlh no 
teachers in 
open space 
(N=9A) 



Type 0 



Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 



(N=47) 
(N=39) 
(N=36) 
(N=43) 
(N=21) 



hO.h'/o 

20.2 
9.6 

26.6 
3.2 



Schools with >0 
but <50% teachers 
in open space 
(N=7A) 



Schools with 
>50% teachers 
-in-open space 
(N=18) 



S) 
9) 
( 9) 
(25) 
( 3) 



9.4% ( 7) 
2A.3 (18) 

32.4 (24) 

17.5 (13) 
16.2 (12) 



11.1% (2) 

11.1 (2) 

16.7 (3) 

27.8 (5) 
33.3 (6) 



Few schools that" have no^ open space have intensive teacher col- 
laboration, though many of them have extensive collaboration. Of schools 
with no open space, the largest number have no collaboration. 

A large number of schools in the total sample have some open space, 
but not enough to accommodate more than half the teaching staff. Many . 
of these arfe Type 2 schools, in which some teachers collaborate inten- . 
sively, while others work alone. This is a particularly interesting . 
organizational structure from the point of view of the questions raised 
in this research, forking in these schools may be a very different ex- 
perienre for two teachers in the same building, one workiri^^n traditional 
isolation, another in intensive collaboration. As w6 have seen, the 
teacher influence scores*- tencj^. to be very low in Type 2 schools. 
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Notice, however, that of the full set of 21 Type A schools, IZ are 
housed in these partially open space buildings. In other worcls, given 
school buildings^ which have some open space and some conventional class- 
rooms, some schools have chosen to operate with intensive collaboration 
of all the staff, while others have chosen to divide into tv^o- groups. 
The evidence suggests that for some purposes, at least, the former is 
the better option. 

G^iven a building designed for fuLl open space teaching, not*all' 
teachers and principals choose' to collaborate intensively, the last 
column in Table 2A shows that the full sample contains eighteen schools 
in which most of the t e ac h i n g-space— i-s—rir trp e n— spa-ce areas.- Only six 
have both intensive and extensive teacher collaboration. Two h^ve no 
collaboration at all. One cart almost fe^l the^ tensions that must exist 
in those schools. ^ ' . 

On the whole, the organizational structure is closely related to 
the^hysical facilities. Intensive collaboration in which the work 
structure is significantly changed is not often found outside open space 
facilities. Of the schools vi/ith no open space at all, 40 percent have 



no collaboration at all. 

For purposes of this stuciy, physical facilities |jave been considered 
an antecedent varial^le that inlfluences the developmq^nt of differing forms 
of professional teacher interaction. Our primary focus has been on the 
results of that interaction for teacher and principal participation and 
influence in decision making, not on the effects of" physical facilities 
as such. A more detailed analysis might y(ell reveal that extensive (but 
not intensive) collaboration in conventional' Schools (25 schools) differs 
in some ways from extensive (bu,t not intensive) collaboration in schools' 
with open space (18 schools). That is beyond the scope of this analysis. 

Summary , . , * / 

The analysis of a wide range of variables which might have been e»*^' 
pectcd to affect teacher and principal participation and influence Im- 
portantly has shown that such relationships are slight. . The, major variables 
aifecting part ic ipat^^^n and influence are professional' interaction v^arid^les 
internal td,{Lhe school: collaboration* in teaching by teachers, and ^. •< 
interaction with the teachers by the principal. 
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VI. POLICY IMPLICATION^ 



-v^* What are the major implications of the results of this study? These 
results have implications for teachers, for principals, and for those who 
are responsible for the hiring and placement of teachers and principals 
The implications for childten are indirect, h^t will be mentioned in the 
course^of the discussion. ' 

Ne'edless to say, the results as presented leave many questi(?ns un- 
answered. Nevertheless, the growing body of information about thfe effects 
of team teaching deserves to be" taken into accojunt now by practicing 
teachers and administrators. . > ■ \ 

Implications for Principals and District Administtator3 

Most people, trained in educational admiji^isiJ:at4.oa_ar.e_no_j^^ 
familiar with arguments for participat.ive tri^nagement. In an earlier 
period, John Dewey argued for teacher participation in school decision 
making, both for the sake of more effective management (stemming from 
more complete use of the abilities and experience of teachers) and for 
the sake of training children in democratic prin<>iples: 

^hor'of\what 1/ have said about the democratic 
kanytlrhere near the truth, it must be said 
6craftic prlifi^ple requires that every teacher 
hould,,,>f^ve some regular anti^.organic way in which he can, 
^ ly or through representative^ democratical'ly chosiin, 
pa^icipate in the formation of the ^on^rolling aims, methods, 
anfi materials , of the school of^which he is aVpart. (Dewey, 

is^ir- . . " 

- Dewey' concl^udes^ that, "the absence of detnocraxic methods is the single 
greatest cause of educational waste." In his view, there can be no^' 
Adequate justification for eKcluding teachers from decision making in 
schools. Such exclusion is damaging to.^teachers and pupils, and 
ultim^t^ly is a danger to democratic society. 

^Textbooks in, ed.ucational ^ministration commonly suppoi^t partici- 
pative form$ of school deaision making. ' Spmmaries of organizatic 





and '^small group, research dealing wi^h participative, leadership styles 
are of ten " included"^ i^ sucfi. texts'. "The concept of teacher 'l^articipatign' 
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is supported for ideological reasons,, but also hn the ground of adminis- 
trative effectiveness. Owens (1970, p. 106-*) summarizes the^ literature on ' 
this subject 'this way: "Effective participation by teachers, in meaning- 
ful organizational decisions dpes *pay,off' According to* Kimbrough 
(1966), "the effective school administrator urges^the use of processes ' 
consistent with democratic values/' • /^^S^ 1 

Textbooks in- a^inistration usaalljr pay. more attention to the. role; 
of teachers and teachers', organizatio;is in polity fotmation at the district 
level^than at the school level (e.g., Campbell, Cunningham, an'd McPhee , 1965), 
,as if few important decisions are expected to be made within' local 'schools*.-* 
Nevertheless*, there is an ''of ficial" ^ideology of participation by teachers 
in local school management ,. though it' is, at .variance wi4:h opher long- 
established norms of administrative behavior. At the National Conference 
of Professors of Ecfucational Administration,, it was^noted that "democratic 
educational leadership is an 'emerging characteris^tic ' . It appear? only 
in sptots'* ^<in Nolte, 1966). ' \' . J - 

Arguuvents for increased teacher participation^ and influence in local- * 
schools^have often been dissociated from ^changes in the work organization 
of schools. The two are simply not; connected. Som^ writers ^have argued 
for greater teache^ participation as' a* means* of acbfievirrg* greater identi-, 
• f ication with the organ-ization by #each^rs, t© everyone' s .benefit. Tah- 
nenbaum (1968), for • instance destr'ibes,' the growth of Influence in organi- 
zations ^as a two-way fl6w; in the' process of gaining influence, persons 
are in, turn influenced. But hia argument does not take up changes in the. 
structure of work.^ Chesler and Barakat (1967) discuss evidence that 
teachers who have greater feelings of. power and influence are more in- 
clined to share successf ul^practices and engage in innovative l^havior, " 
but they too do not discuss differenc'es in. the structure o*f work as an 
important factor iji the picture. Ka£z and kahn (1966) specify conditions 
under which participative decision making is .desirable. Most persons . • 
would probably agree that thise conditions point to participative decision 
making aa desirable for schools. Cfn^~-agaJjx^_however , no link between 
participaftion, influence, and the structure of work 'is discussed*. \ ' 
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Most important, teachers and 'administrators who wish to develop 
greater teacher participation and influence in local school decision 
making should actively associate th*at goal wifh changes in the structure 
of work. While the two may be ^epar*abie in A)th theory and pract.ice for 
some purposes, if the work structure for most of the teachers is changed 
to some form of intensive collaboration, greater teacher partioipation. 
and influence in school-wide decision making will probably follow. It 
is doubtful that a high level of- teacher influence and participation in 
shaping the local school can be accomplished without significant altera- 
tions in the structure of work, t 



ence in scr 




Not an pr.incip^ls are happy .with the idea of greater teacher influ- 
:lYeiQ^^ecision making. It is not easy for anyone to change in-, 
grained practices. Many principals are quite accustomed to working 
alone, just as are many teachers. The hierarchical relationship b'etw^een 
tl^' primcip^I ,and teachers* has often been described as a pat riarchical 
rel^t^ionship, 'parallel to the relationship of teacher and pupil (Abbott,^ 
1965)*. Undoubtedly; ^th^ re Tat ionshrp of many principals and teachers 
Still fitsxsuch a description; although better tnanagement training for 
pnincipajs and ^rowi^^ p toXe^s*^ion<tl ism and militancy on the part of 
teachers are likeTy-to lead to change. 

Even principals who are quite willing to, change the ir -management 
techniques and who believe that te.n her influenee ^|id participation should 
grow may at the ^ame time have serious qualms about ^the, effects of- all 
this on themselv^. Hoban (3,973) seriously proposes that th^e time* has 
come t6 el iminate ,the job of principal altogether.' For this reason, -the 
re'sults of th'is stuc}:^dealing with the self -perceived influence of prin-" 
cipals are highly important. There is no evidence that the principal 
becomes less |j^f luent ial In schools where teachers have become more 
i-nf luent ial . . ' 

It is possible that principals in the high-collaboration schools in 
our sample are the most effective principals in our sample,, assigned to 
those schools deliberately because district administrators knew that those 
schools required strong principals. That cannot be disproven on the ' 
sis of the data. . ^ 
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It is particularly noteworthy that principals in high-collaboration 
schools ^expressed a higher degree of influence on decisions about te^t^hing 
materials and teaching nmetliods. The isolation of most teachers in non- 
collaborative working arrangements has meant that most principals have had 
little voice in matters that are at the heart of the educational process. 
In this. study 88 percept of the principals questioned rated themselves as 
"v^ry" or "extremely" influential in carrying out district 'policies; 
only 23 per'cent rated themselves as "very" or "extremely" influential in 
det'^rmining the^methods ysed by teachers in their daily work. 

The fact that the picture is different in high.-collaboration schools 
Implies that principals in high-collaboration schools find it easier to 
be educational leaders rather than bureaucratic officers who are influ- 
ential ,in matters external to the teaching and learning process. To put 
it another way, change in the work structure of teachers is associated 
with change in the work structure o.f principals. Principals in schools 

characterized by a high level ©f collaboration appear to be drawn much 

* 

more deeply into professional interaction, as evalpators, as' change agents, 
*ind as decision makel 

Another result! whidh shows up consistently throughout the data", how- 
ev€^,r , is that there js iko such relationship in schools where the work 
structure is changed for a small proportion of the staff i The data lead 
oner to suspect management problems in, schools where the 'work structure is 
changed to intens ive , collaboration for only a minority of the staff. 

Implicatipns f6r Teacher's and the^eaching Professio n 

Previous .studies have indicated- some outcomes of teaching" in high- 
eollaborat ion schools 'that are of considerable importance to teachers. 
In the 1971 Meyer and Cohen study, greater job satisfaction and a'greater 
sense of autonomy or control over one*s work were related to teaching in 
open space, schools: (These open space schools \^re also characterized by 
fully developed teaching teams.) Teachers in these schools also believed 
themselves to have gr^eauer influence over school policies and decisions 
than teachers in conventional schools. This report confirms increased- 
teacher influe^nce in school-level decision making in high-collaboration ' 
schools, this' time drawing evidence fr^ principals in a wide range of 
school situations, and examining a wide range of decisions* 
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There would se^tn to sound reasons, having to do with many aspects 
of the professional' lit*^^of teachers, for teachers to promote collaborati 
work arrangdnents.;. Many arg^araepts about greater school effectiveness 
through participative management also provide ammunition for upgrading 
the profession qf teaching through participative management. ^Since we 
have shown that expanded teacher participation and influence are asso- 
ciated witl) changed working relationships, a case can be made for connect 
in^ the further development of teaching as a profession with thanges 
toward greater day-to-day teacher collaboration. 

Organized teachers have not expressed much interest in promoting 
greater collaboration on the job. The focal poxnt of their efforts has 
b^en at the district levyel, with emphasis on economic issues and on 
district-wide policies concerning personnel, class siV.e, and the like. 
Indeed, objections to tear^ .teaching are rather frequent. One major ob- 
jection is that it demands extra titne^ from the teachers involved. That 
^is a serious and complex problem. Participative processes in general 
take more time than hierarchical decision making (Katz and Kahn , 1966), 
and school decision making is no exception. The problem, fu)wever, is* 
not insoluble. 

With greater evidence becoming available on the growth of teacher 
influence through changes in the internal structure of schools, some 
tetichers may find such changes appealing as an alternative tu negotiat- 
in>; at the district level, 6r as a route to achieving a different but 
equally important kind of influence for teachers. Through professional 
orgahization's, Deachers have altered the political structure of school 
life but not Its work structure. Improvements in the personal, pro- 
fessiopal, nWneconomic aspects of teachings may come about more readily 
through changes In the Work structure than through any other way now 
ava i table. 
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App^ndix A 
SAMPLING PROCEDURE 



The sampling procedure produced a stratified systematic sample of 
districts in a six county area, using district size as the stratifica- 
tion variable. Within each stratum, a systematic sample of schools was 
selected. 

Large districts were sampled most heavily and small districts most 
lightly. However, the percentage of schools sampled in the large districts 

was smaller than in the small districts, to avoi^ having most of-trhe 

sample of schools fall in the large and medium sized districts and few 
in the small districts. 

District size was measured by the total number of eligible schools 
in a district. A school was considered eligible if it had two or more ' 
grades in the K-6 range. This meant, for example, that a 5-8 school was 
included, but a 6-8 was not. Using this criterion there were few ineligi- - 
ble schools. All districts were divided into four strata according to 
these criteria: 



Large 

Medium Large 

Medium 

Smail 



34 or more eligible schools 

15 to 33 eligible schools 

7 to 14 eligible schools 

1 to 6 eligible schools 



The population of districts from which the sample was drawn consists 
of all the districts in six Bay Area counties: San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
Contra Costa, Marin, Alameda, and San Francisco. There were 101 districts 
and 1,047 eligible schools, broken down as follows: 



Stratum 
Large 

Medium Large 

Medium 

Small 



Number of Districts 
8 

12 - — 

P 
48* 



Total 



101 



Number of Schools 

390 
211 
305 

1047 



Our target sample of 200 schools came to about 19 percent of all the 
schools in the population. 



The districts in each stratum were sampled in differing percentages. 
One hundred percent of the eight "large" districts were selected;' nine 
(appr9ximately 19 percent) of the "small'' districts were selected.-^ 
Schools were sampled irf differing percentages from among the strata of 
districtsv as shown 'below: - • 
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^ , Percentage of Schools 

Sampled From Each 
Stratum Districts in Sample District in Sample 

Large lOO % (8) " 19% 

Medium Large 50 (6) * 38 

Medium 33 1/3 (11) 57 

Small 19 (9) . 100 

Note that in each stratum of districts 19 percent of the schools were 
selected. This percentage figure was l^argely a matter of convenience, 
since it came clos.e to producing the desired sample size of 200. The 
actual size of sample was 188 schools. 

Districts were selected within^ each stratum systematically: if 
50 percent of the districts were to be selected, every second district 
in the stratum was seliected. In this way the full range in size varia- 
tion within the stratum was maintained. Similarly schools within 
districts were chosen on a systematic sampling basis. 



Appendix B 



RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 



Selected Questions from the Principal Interview 
PART A: STAFFING PATTERNS 

INTERVIEWER: IF IN READING THROUGH THE QUESTIONNAIRE YOU FOUND ANY 
MISSING OR UNCLEAR RESPONSES, GO OVER THEM WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL AT THIS POINT. ^ 

1. I would now like to ask you about .any teaming or collaborative 
relationships your teachers use in inst^uc^tion. We recognize 
that there are a great variety oft^tlcing relationships ^possible 
\^ among tefachers; therefore, ratjier (jchan asking you for the number 

\ of "teams" you may have, I would like to know whether you have 

any small teacher groups who meet one or more of the criteria 
on this piece of paper. 

INTERVIEWER: HAND PRINCIPAL SCALE 1^(FIVE TYPES OF COLLABORATION) 

Yes, I do ^No, I don' t 

IF NO : SKIP TO QUESTIONS (p. 3) 

IF YES : PROCEED AS FOLLOWS: ' ^ 

Please tell me how many such groups you have,^iaQW many teachers 
are involved in each group, and Ohich of the criteria on this 
list apply to each group./ / 

List of Names of Collaborative Groups No. of Applicable Criteria 

^ • -; teachers in ^ 

(Specify Subject Areas if Specialized) each group (Type of Collaboration) 




B 



*The complete instruments used in this research were also, used for other 
research purposes, and ^arts of them are not relevant to this study. This 
appendix includes the interview and questionnaire items from which data 
reported in the text or ip j^thdr app^t(dlces are drawn. 
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Scale 1 

• * ^ 

Response Categories to be 
Used with Principal Interview Question 

Types of Collaboration o'. 

A. Teachers divide children into groups according to either • 
subject matter or ability and rotate students among groups. 

B; Teacher group meets at least every other week for one or more 
of the following jpurj^oses;* planning of instruction, evalua- 
tion of student jhrogress, and/ or coordination of student 
discipline,- 

C. Teacher group members work dire^ly with each other in 

instruction; that is, teachers joirttly teach the same lesson 
to tlie sarae group of pupils. ^ 

]>. Teacher group is; collectively responsible for its students, 
who are really assigned to the group as a Whole rather than 
to any individual member.^ 

E. Teacher ^roup designates an official leader* to coordinate the^ 
group's program jwith other teachers and with.yaur office. 





8i 
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Principal Int.eirview"' 



7. Does your schooli have any "open spacejpods" oi/'other 
instructional spaces where-^o br^Hiore teachers- regu 



spaces wne 
* work at the same t;iine? / 



gularly 



Yes y 



IF NO ; SKIP TO QUESTION 8 

IF YES ; ASK 

a) How many such spaces? 
teachers? 



No y 



With altogether how many 



b) In these pods or open sp^ce /classrooms do th^. teachers . * 
' gener^^lly teach in such' a way that they are visible t^ 
each other while^ they work? 

^in general, this is true. * \ 

this is true for som^, not for all-. 



in general, this is. not true.' 



c) Has the amount of such space changed sigtilf ic^rftly during 
the past two years? 4 



past two y 
Jfes, it has ^increased. 
Yes, it has de&reas^d. 



No, it has remained about the same^v 

/ ^ • • , ^ 
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/ 



/. 



^ • PART' 3 : SCHOOL ' DECISION MAK:ING . . . ^ , 

^' * ^ fbu kno^, schools differ in the matter o£ who fs consulted o 
' ' ' becomes involved, when various decisions are made. In this section we 
ask\about somfe specific decisions which-are commonly made In the coui;se 
of operating ^a school.* We are'interested in finding out which 
;Lridivi^uais or^roups are 'consulted or become actively involved when 
, . these cfecisions^re made in your^ school. ' * f 

^: . ^ • . PJpasfe' note that y^e are asking only about active ii^volyetnent 'dV 
* consultation, not about the- amount of influenc'e the3§ Indi^jiduals or 
'V* groups' m^y have. For example, teachers may be activelv^^ifivolved in 
^ ^ ^^deciding whether to make 'changes in the school time,.ff€liedule, but they 
' \ may" riot"' be^^vaary influential "^iKi the matter, ' 

Please be/car*eful not to resppnd>fS terms of what should be the 
ca^e by anyone's kt*&ndards. We, would l<ke to ^now what the usual 
procedure actlially i'^ in practice ip^*^"^ cnViooT 

. 10. Fleaare score e^<5h person pr group for each decision 
^\ . aGcpfding..tp/^he foli^widg .scale:- 

. It^TERVIEWER:;NHANb^^ONDENT TH^'5|L|^E FOR QUESTION 10, 

l^^uld never (or almost riever),^be consul t-ed 'ox- become 
actively Involved. 

2-would seldom be consul ted^or become actively involved, 

-would '^occision^llv/-be consulted or become actively ^ 
involved. / ' . 

^4-wourd usually be/consulted or 'hecome>qcti,vely involved. 

' 5-would ali^ays for almost .always) be consulted or become 
ac t ive ly involved . . ' „ 



/ 



7 
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Principal Interview 

. Activfe Participation ' 
or Involvement 

•> • 


Administrators ox 
staff at the 
district office. 


-V, ^ 

iH 

to 
a 

a 


u 

rH 

O P 

to 0 
u 

rH W 
O 

o jd 

O CD 


Teachers - individ- 
ually or , as -a * . 
teaching team 


Parents or: 
community groups 


No decision on this 
has ever occurred 
in this school. 


a. Decision to hire a new teacher 
(the specific. decision resulting 
in a contract offer). 




r 










b. Decision to adopt a new major 
reading currixfulum to be .used 
within' this school." . / 






- 








c. Decisions assigning pupils to- * 
classes, and teachers for the 
next 6cHoq1 year, ' , 




* 










d.. Decision jto make changes in the 

sctiool schedu;j.e affecting * • 
the whole schoo'l. 












— \ — » — 


et Decision to ^ adopt individualized 
instruction or some other partic- 
ular teaching metjiod, in more 
than on^, clasS;,* 














f. A general policy decision on. 

whether to uae paid teacher aides " ^ 
'.^ in this school, given available. 

funds . " _ ^ * * ' / 














g. Deciding on Che agenda fop ^* 
faculty meetings. 






r 




• 




h. A decjLsion to alter the profes- 
* * sional assignments of staff mem- 
bers .to permit g^reater special^ 
ization. L 




■ 




\ 






i. A decision oT th^ best course .of 
Action &>r handling a s^rious^ . ' 
dispipplinary> problem. 














j. A d'ecislon Whether to use, ability ^ 
^grouping, ot some other form of 
^grouping of pupils, as a general* 


— 4 — 












k. A decision to develop a special 
course^ or ^nit not stendard^in the 
curxJ^ulum (such ecology.) '* ' • 
within this school. ^ 














l.'Decistpns establishing school poli- 
cies on the u^e of the ^playground, % 
, buildings, and ^equipmeivt (for the . .* 
' pupils- and ^taff of-^ihis ,sch<Jol) * 















Principal Interview 



In the previous question we asked about the, degree to whidh 
various persons and, groups participate in certain -specific decisions. 
In this section we -ask which persons or groups have the predominant 
influence on the outcome--of these decisions./^ 

^ Please^keep in' mind thaj: no judgments ate being made on wl?at 

•the "right" way is. Wa would like to know-how things work in practice, 



^11. .On eacfi^of the decisions listed, please* chpose the 

statement frcfm the list provided which 'most accurately 
describes how^ £he matter is decided. 

INTERVIEWER: HAND RESPONDENT THE SCALE' FOR QUESTION 11 \ 

_ • * \ * . . 

« 1-this' decision is b^slca^^^ tnade at the'distr^ct level,, 
• ] ^ with consultation wit>Kthe principal atid/or teachers. 

\ 2- this 'decision i^/H^asically made by the princip'al, with 
\ consultati9n wfth teachers and/or district administrators 



3- in practic^ this decision is basically made by- teachers, 
although the principal and perhaps district staff persons, 
are influential and involved. • • 

4- this decision is made at the school level, and in practice 
is shared quite equally between the principal and teachers 

5- no decision on this matter has been made in this school; 
question cannot' be answered. "\ 
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\ 

* 

« 


• 

t ^ 

Choose the most 
appropriate 
statement from 
the scale for ' 
question 11; 
indicate choice 
in this column. 


If answers "3" or 
''4" are chosen, ask 
the following: "By 
' teachers ' do you * 
mean : v 
a-the teacher or 
teachers affected 
by 'the decision , 
b-a committee , or 
c-the teaching staff 
as a group?" 


a. Decision to hire a new 'teacher 
(the specific decision resulting^ 
• in a contract offer). 






b. Decision to adopt a new major 
reading curriculum to be >used 
within this school. ' \ 






c. Decisions assigning pupfls to \ . 
classes and teachers for the I**, 
next school year. \ 






d. 'Decision to make changes in the ' 
school schedule affecting 
the whole school. 






e. Decision to a^dopt individualized ^ 
, * instruction or some other partic-, 

ular^ teaching method, in more 
^ than one cldss^ 


• 




f . A general pqlicy decision on 

whether to use^paid teacher aides 
in^this ^school, given available 
funds. 




4 

* 


g. Deciding on the agenda for * 
faculty m€i&tings. < ' 






h. A decision to alter the profes- 
" sionat assignments i4?f staff 

members to permit greater 

specialization/ 


* Pi, 




i. A» decision oi¥ the best course of 
action for handling a serious 
.^disciplinary problem. 


0 




j. A decision whether to u^e ability 
grouping, or some other form of 
grouping of pupils, as a general 
policy for this school. 




* ^ * * * 


IV. A aecision co aeyexop a speciad. 

co,tlrse or unit not ^tand^jjij- in the"- 
curriculum (such as eCol'ogy) , 
within this school. • * . 


' ^ , 




1. Decisions establishing s-chbol poll- 
cies on the use of th^ playground, 
buil-d-i4vgs-r^-and equipment (for the - 
pupils and staff of this school). 


« 





t 
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There are m^hy^^essiires on school principals, as we^all know. 
Public schools- do not set^^t the .pupils' who will•^att^nd'. * -51ie^ - 
^(:oncerns and interests of parents, .teachefs and district' administ;ra- 
tors do not always colincijie. Some'' things aboyt any school cannot 
easily be changed. V ' . . ^ - . 

\^ We assume that\your school has its share of difficulties anS 

probl^. GiveK^-^he sfjecific situation you are in, uu.uld lIRg 

your ja<^ment about the\ amount of influence you as the principal can 
exert in umber of ar^^^as of Concern- which are common to schools. 



12. Comp^t^ to all the other factors influencing the 
situati^, how influential are^yoo> as prin'Cipal, 
in fehe .following matters? 



a. Carrying out the' policies of the Board 
or District at t1i^ locale's chool levels 



b. Determining specif JtxiTiethods used by 
teachers in their daily^^^gsrooip wo rk 



ER^C. 



Maintaining or achieving good- morale 
and behavior on the part of pupils in 
the schocKl. ' , 



d . HeTp'ttrS" wffol; ^ teache rs ^improve the 
quality of thglr wor k wlL^ puplla'. " 



e. Maintaining or achieving' good attitudes 
toward the school on the ^paf t o^ ' 
parents. [ , ^ 



f . I^aintaining or achieving good 
teather morale. 



g. Developing and/or adopting improved 
curricula or programs in the school. 



h. Raising the level of achievement of 
pupils who are weaH-^ read4ng and 



arithmetic. 
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Principal Interview 



13. Suppose you and your ^taff desired to adopt a new 

reading curriculum for your school. We^would like to 
. know how explicit the^district policies and procedures 
' are which you would follow in seeking approval for 
* this program. 



^a) This decision would be governed by explicit 
poli-cy guidelines and established procedures. 

_b>) This decisioti would be governed 'by general 
policy guidelines only. 

^c) This decisioi^ would be governed by informal 
or ad^ hoc arrangements.*.. . 



14, 



15. 



Suppose you wished to reorganize your staff for team 
teac;hing. How explicit are the district policies^ and 
procedures applying to .the* situatioitt. 

a) Thi^ decision ^would be governed by^ explicit 

' j>oJ.icy guidelines and established procedures. 

^ b ) ^is decision would be governed by general 

* policy guidelines only. ' . . ^ • 

• c) This decision would be goyemed by informal 
or ad hoc - arrangements. ^ * . 

Juppose you and your ^taf f wished to develop a different 
mfe±hod of groTJping and\ssigning pupils for instructional 
pqrjioses,. rfow explicit are the dfistrict policies and 
"proceViurefs applying to the situation? 



_a) This decision would h^ governed by explicit 
polr<y guidelines and established procedures. 

b) This deo4^ion would be governed by general 
policy gux^lines only. 

c) This decision^would be governed by informal 
or ad hpc arrangements. " 
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P r inc ip al In t erv iew 



16. We would like to know how you see your own' role 

regarding educational change within your school. Please 
rate yourself an a scale fipm one to five, where five 
indicates that you are able to spend a great deal of » 
•time stimulating change within the school, and o'ne 
indicates that you are able to spend almost no time in 
such activities. 

1 - almost no time > 



2 - 
3 

4 - 



a great deal of time 



17. Which is the best estimate of the economic level of 
f amilies^whose children are served by your school 

Low-income Low-middle High-middle High- ^ Mixed 
income income income 



'IF MIXED, SAY: Please indicate the -two most predominant income 
categcrries: 



XS. With regard to l^he adult community within which this 
school is ^locatea>M^hich of these alternatives best 
4 describes the community ^iimate regarding education: 



Choose one; 




Choose one: 



Innovative 



Jraditional 
Mixed 
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19. In general how i^ugIt influence do parents and coinmunJ.ty 
groups have on- your school decisions and planning? 

Parents and/or • connnun?ty groups are:* 

a) Extremely influential ' 

' b ) Very influential 

^ ^c) Moderately influential 

^d) Slightly influential 

^e) Not at all influential 



20. How^ influential Is the,.^chers' organization(s) within, 
your district (CTA or^FT local chapter, or .CEC) upon 
decisions made within your s^qdl, in ^hese 'areas: 



a) durriculai: decisions 



J))' decisions on professional 
staff assignments 

_c) decisions on tHe way 
pupils are assigned or 
grouped . . . , 

_d) school rules and I 
. regulatjLons 



SCALE. 



1- not at all influential 

2- slightly influential ' . 

3- moderately Influential 

4- very influential » — 

5- extreiDely influential 




ERLC 
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PrVnc ipal Int erview 



PART D: EVALUATION 



Nc5V we want to ask you some questions about how you evaluate 
teachers in the reading program in grades 1-3. For example/ you may 
compliment -teach'ers on their good work periodically or cxiticlze 
them for mistajces; you may occasionally give them formal^ written ^ 
evaluations'; you may simply indicate your judgments of their perfor- 
mance with a smile or a frown; or you may look at how th^y are doing V 
and say nothing, and yet they may know whether or not you are ^ 
satisfied. 

In general, when you indicate in any way, directly or indirectly, 
how well or poorly you think a teacher is doing, you are giving an 
evaluation; Please remember that what we mean by evaluation 
includes much mor^ than ' formal , written evaluations . , 

53. , In^geileral, how frequently do you evaluate how well or 
how poorly teachers are doing on the task o£ teaching 
^ reading in grades 1-3? 

- ^a) Very frequently 

\ 



_b) Frequently 

_c) Fairly often ~ 

6) Occasionally 

;e) Seldom 

f) Almost never 



g) Never 



V 
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55. In your- op:^nion, to what extent do teachers have. 

knowledge of the criteria which you use to determine 
how well or poorly they are doing on the task of 
teaching reading in grades 1-3? 

^a) . Teachers have a great deal of knowledge 

^ ' b) Teachers have considerable knowledge 

c) Teachers have some knowledge 

^d) Teachers have little knowledge 

e) Teachers have no knowledge 



Selected Questions from the Principal Questionnaire 



In this section we ask for a summary of all personnel who work 
in your school, with the exception of custodians and nurses. 

In order to get an accurate summary of your staff, we ask about 
the number of people, and also about the uumber of "full-time^ 
equivalents.** A half-time counselor should be reported as one 
-and ^'^ull-time equivalents. Three half-time secretaries woj 
reported as three persons, but iH full-time equivalents. li 
in the case of district personnel whose time in your school' 
fluctuate, estimate the proportion of time the person spends in your j 
school'. . ' 




1 . Certificated persdVinel 

^ This chart is intended as a summary of all paid certificated 
pars onnel* who vfork in your^ school, except^ administrators . Every paid 
certificated person who works in your scho6l either full-time or any 
fraction of time should be included. Some personfe may be reported in 
more than^ohe caJ:egory^ but no person should be reported as more 
than one full-time equivalent. In cases^of doubt, choose the best 
alternative. Tf no alternative is appropriate, please use the 
category labeled **other" with an explanatory note. 



Sch6^' Staff? 
No. of Full-timi 
persons equivalents 



Ustrict Staff 



a) Regular classroom teachers. . 

b) Teachers with special classes 
. (e.g. , teachers working with 

. mentally gifted classes, 
educationally handicapped 
classes , etc. ) ^ 

c) Teachers who do not have a 
regular .class (e.g., remedial 
reading teachers, special 
teachers in art, music, 
physical educ^ etc.)J * . . . 

d) Psychologists ' . . . 

e) Counsielors 

\fO Speech therapists 

g) LibraVians 

h) Curxicu^um specialists. . . . 
'i) Others (please specify) . . . 

TOTALS . 



No. 0 




Full-time 


perso 


bs 


equivalents 
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2. Administrators in this school: 




In the event that a persoa-traTxi^^^n administrative title 
but also carries a full^tithe te^hing a,ssigriBfent , j^lease 
note Jthat above in the ^cojjtiitm for fuLJ^-time equivalents. 

are in this school? 
Full-time equivalents 



How many narfM teacher aides does your school>> employ? 
*T o^ pigrsons ' * ; Full-time equivalents 



How many adult volunteers (non-paid helpers) work %n your school 
on a typical day? (If necessary, pleaso^s timate .the avei:§ge^ 
at aiiy one time during the year.): * ^ 7, 

a) Adult volunteers working with teachers 4 

b) Adult volunteers working in other capacities 



Ple^e estimate the number of hours spenjt in the school by the 
average adult volunteer per day: J . 

6. How many of the teachers in your school a'i^ tenured? 



How many of yij;)ur teachers have worked at this school: 
_a) 1-3 years , " ^ > 

jjJbO 4-8 years ' • ' * 



z) 9-12 years 
d) over 12 years 



94' 
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8. How long have you been principal of" this school? 



How long have you been an educational administrator?^ 

a- ' — 

How long have you worked in this school district? 



All schools have faculty meetings, but faculty meetings are 
organized differently in different schools* Which of the following 
is the most accurate description of faculty meetings in your school?' 

^) Faculty meetings are primarily for communicating infoirmation 

and soliciting^ reactions- from the staff to aid the 
administrative process ♦ 

b) Faculty meetings 'are primarily occasion^ for making 

decisions and setting policies for the conduct of the 
school. ' * , . 



10. How often are .faculty meetings held? 



_times per_ 



11. 



Does your school-^have any standing committees for dealing with 
school level matters such as curriculum, teaching methods, special 
programs, studen^ disciplining, etc.? If so, please list these 
committees and provide the information requested. 



NAME OF 




ITTEE 



How often 
it meets 



No. of ' 
participants 



Types of 
participants 
(p^rents, 
tyeachers , etc. ) 



Description 
of duties 
(if not clear 
from title) 



Principal Questipnnaire 




14. Has your school applied^fop-^ny special district funcis for^ 
instructional purposes". dtlring^^thre last two ye^rs? 

No , y 



IF YES : Haw many times have you applied? 



Please list the application for which you 



such funds,' and the approximate amount 
received. 



Purpose ofxAppllcatioji : 





^ AmoQnJ>-Rgcei; 



ived 



15. Does yo^-school f eceive^j&fT^cial federal or state fu^ds, such X 
^ as.^nier-Unruh or^JCitrle III funds, for educational prog3;ajns? y"^' 



No 



<Tf Please explain the irature of the program or programs 

briefly, and gi^v^^he approximate amoUnt of the 
special fi^ndsp^ 

t Source Approximate 

(State or " Amount of 
fute ^of 'the Program' Federal) Special Fund^ 
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Select^d Questions from the Superintendent Interview ** 

• \ ^ 

In general, how frequently do you evaluate how well or poorly . 
principals are performing as school adn\i^strators . 

a.) .More frequently than once a year 

^b) Once a year * * . 

c) Once every two years ^ 



^d) Once every three to five years 



^e) Other (Please 'specify) 



'As yoii y^ow^ in order tio- Evaluate ahy member of your staff, /it is 
necessary to' develop crit^i^ia 6r standards of evaluation and also 
to gather information on the performance of ^ the staff member being 
evaluated. 

r ^ 

a. What criteria or standards have been set to determine how well 
or poorly principals are performing as school administrators? 



b. Wliat types of information are collected to determine how well 
or poorly principals are performing as school administrators? 



/ 
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2A. How influential are the. teachers^ organizations within your district 
(CTA or AFT local chapter, or CEC) in these areas: 

INTERVIEWER: HAND OUT SCALE 1 



Salaries and fringe 
benefits 



.Teaching conditions ,, such 
as class size and extra 
duties 



C 

o c 

2 M 



C3 

iiO rH 
rH C 



\ 



rH 

u c 

u o 

(y rH 

o c 

2 M 



a; 

> M 



rH W 

OJ C 

rH 

"A C 



c. Curriculum decisions 



Decisions on professional 
staff assignments 



Decisions on the way pupils 
are assigned or grouped 



28. In general, how much influence do parents and community groups have 
, on decisions and planning in your district? Parents and/or • 
■ coTranunity groups are: 



b) 



Extremely influential 



Very , influential 
c) M^xlerately influential 
^d) ^Slightly influential 
e) Not alt all influential 



ERIC 
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Finally, I would like to ask you 3 questions concerning the way ±6 
which you see your own role as superintendent^.^ * ^ / 

29. First, we would like to know how .you see your own role reganJi*ng 
educational change within your district. Please rate yourself 
on a scale from one to five, where five indicates that you are 
able to spend a great deal of time stimulating change within the 
district, and one indicates that you are able to spend almost no 
time in such activities. 



^1 -Almost no time 

2 

3 
J* 

5-A great deal of time 




er|c 
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Appendix C ^ ^ - 

• . • • ; ' 

COMPARATIVE DATA FROM TEACHERS 

^ ' ^- . ' ' ^ 

A separate research group within the Environment for Teaching Program 
of SCRDT drew a subsample of six4:een schools in' order to conduct an 
intensive study involving data from teachers and studervts. As a result^ 
the responses of principals to some int^erview questions jean be compared 
with the responses of teachers to similar questions as k means of vali- 
dating the responses'Qf principals. The teacher data aVe from question- 
naires. ^ Since the research purposes were different the questions wer^ 
not exactly the same, ^or were the procedures ^uged in data reduction 
exactly the same. Therefore, the comparisons are only approximations. 

Teachers in the subsample indicated whether or not they worked in 
collaboration witb other teachers. * The percentage of teachers in e^ch 
school who said they taught jointly and/or had joint responsibility for 
students was then obtained. These results are compared with the informa-- • 
tion obtained from principals in the tabulation below. ' School types 
were assigned to each school on the basis of informati^on obtained from 
principals. The tabulation shows the percentage of trachers in each 
school of each type wh^ had some kind of joj^nt responsibility for students 



Type 0 
(3 schools) 

17.77 
' 0.0- 
0.0^ 




Jype 1 
(3 schools) 

12.5 
O.Q 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ ■ 



Type 2 
{h schools) 

62 . 5'/ 
50.0 
25.0 
10.0 • 



Type 3 
(2 schools) 

10.0 



Type A 
(A schools) 

90.9% 
» 60. 0' 
53.8 
31.3 




